re ¥2.000 ™ 


Insurance. 


Free 


ENTERED AT 


REGISTERED. FOR 
Stationess’ Hatt, 


: a> 
TRANSMISSION TO CaNapa. {Price Ong Penny. 


No. 1142.] WEEK ENDING JUNE 6, 1912. 


THE FACE OF A SUFFERER. 


A Physician’s Experience and Statement. 
‘THERE IS ONLY ONE CURE.’”’ 


CICFA will completely remove all those symptoms, because it absolutely cures both 


“My Patient's fiee showed that his was a bad case of Indigestion in both Stomach and 


wave, 
‘k. He starved himself, he took Pepsin medicines; he resorted to purgatives, nothin: 
lped him. Finally he put himself into my hands. Now he is completely cured; 
ved him with CICFA.” A 
Every sufferer should know why that Physician 
preseribed CICPA. 3 
Mo + pcople ure stillignorant of the fact that three-quarters 
the food they eat is not digested in the Stomach at all, but iu 
2 Bowel, ouly one quarter being dige ste1in the Stomach, 
In treating Indigestion, the difticulty had 
Iways been to find a Remedy which would cure 
} oth Stomach Indigestion and Bowel Judierstion, 
| Pepsiu mixtures never touch the Bowel at 


ll, and yet nearly every [ndigestion mdi- 
ine is som? form of Pepsin preparatig:. 
Purgatives relieve the. overloade 
towel, thus giving temporary comfort, 
vising, however, gradually increasing 
vakness. They do not digest food, they 

iply expel it. ‘Thus a cure for Indiges- 
1 was sorely noeded. 
Then came the discovery of CICK A, 
hich Physicians soon found to be what 
‘y so sorely required, that is, a cure for 
' ‘tion in the Stomach and Indige-- 
vin the Bowel. Why CICFA cures is 
vlained lower down. Read it carefully. 
If you suffer from Heartburn, 
ane coated white, pains through the 
et near the Heart,'a burning spot * 
‘ind the left shouleder-blude, Neuralgic 
ilcadaches, Skin Blotehes, Vomiting or 
\.\pitution, then you have Stomach 
Indigestion. When CICFA is taken, 
re cun be no undigested food in the 
~otmach, therefore no Tudigestion, and 
cre is an end of all those paintul 
aptoms, becanse all the Albuminous 
| is digested by CLCFA. That is 
‘iow CICFA Cures Stomach 
indigestion. 
Tf you suffer from Acidity, tecth 
clge, bilious symptoms, griping, 
Iy complexion dull, heavy head- 
. tongne coated yellow at the back, 
lence or Constipation, then you 
«ve Bowel Indigestion. 
Vien CICPA is taken there can be no ondi- 
Noodin the Bowel, therefore nu Indigestion, 
theveds an end of all those painful symptorns 
all that Starchy food is digested bby 
. '\. That is How CICFA Cures 
‘Wel Indigestion. 


o- G.B., of Sussex, writes: 
! feel Lought to write and tell you what CICFA has 
: for me. About 11 years ago a doctor told me 

' had got Bowel Indigestion, and that | should 
<r quite get rid of it. Since then I have tried 

a! patent medicines, but have got no lasting 

'. 1 had to diet myself the whole 11 years. 1 

red kreatly from Flatulence and Heartburn, 
phi was always worse after partaking of food. 

\y nights’ rests were often disturbed by Heart 
and the pains inthe Stomach were so great I 
is scarcely walk. This went on until the beginning of last 
‘«mber, when my father saw an advertisement in Lloyd's 
ut Cicfa,’ and applied for a sample, which I took, and felt 


1 


|’ !ng your directions, 1 started with four aday,gradually decreasing the dose as I felt 
ster down to one a day. Before | had finished taking the third bottle I felt sowell that I 
ott taking them and have no return of the old complaint. 1 can now eat all and 
\ thing —many things I have not been able to e-" * 
_ Jy two months since { discontinued tr’ 
“in LO several friends, all of whom speak - 
- \0u like of this letter, providing yor | 
SL 


Ie had tried everything, but he grew worse and his sufferings increased week by 


<heved that I continued to take them. [have since purchased three 2 9 bottles, and, | 


Stomach Indigestion and Bowel Indigestion, and CICUFA is the only cure. 
By taking CICFA you will soon eat what you like, when you like, and be completely 
free from Indigestion. 


INDIGESTION 


IMPORTANT FREE OFFER. 
SEND FOR A LIBERAL SAMPLE OF CICFA, 


hecanse nothing that you have ever tried before is like it, 
und because Physicians value it so highly, and because 
you wish to be cured, and the free sample of CICKA 
which we will send you is sufficient to very often curve 
mild cases, and to always give the worst cases a 
good start on the road toa perteet ene. 
Remember CICFA is the only cure ter both 
Stomach and Bowel Maidigest ion, 
Never forget that there are two 


Indigestion — 
STOMACH 
INDIGESTION, 


BOWEL 
INDIGESTION. 


Dr. C. says: ‘NINETEEN out of 
twenty cases of Constipation are due to 
Bowel Indigestion, but not ONE in 
twenty persons knows it." He always 
prescribes CICFA, 

Travelling always gives you Constipia- 
tion. That's not your Liver, it is 
Bowel Indigestion. CIC lA prevents 
and cures every case of Indigestion. 

CICFA is prepared in chocolate- 
coated tablets, and sold by all 
chemists at 1s. 1'd. and 2s. 94., 
or direct from Capsuloids (1909) 
Ltd., 79 Duke Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London, W. 


REMEMBER YOU MAY 
TEST CICFA FREE 


and that the Free Sample CURES in 
thousands of cases. Hf you suffer trom any ferm 
of Indigestion, our sample will convince you that 
CICKA Gs the enre. Tf youtake CICPA you will 
200n he able tocat anything you desive at any time, 

Indigestion makes life unendurable, and CIC FA 
is positively th: only cure. 


FREE CICFA SAMPLE. 


CICFA COUPON. 

T enclese my Name and Address Clearly written on a picce 
of paper with this conpouand one penny stamp for postage 
for a Sample of your wonderful CICPA, and a copy of your 
new treatise on Indivestion. I luve never before applicd 
directly or indirectly for a sumple of CICKA, 


hinds of 


Grosvenor 
nu 


Gis 12, 


VOU NEED THE CICFA PENCIL. - 

Tablets, so that you can always carry it about and have Cixfa haudy. and take 
tt is exquisitely finished in “goldene.” As a Pencil nothing could 
Sold by all Chemists, or direct from us. price Gd. 


| 

| | It bolds a dozen Cicta 

: ‘t unobserved whea you wish. 
be more convenient. 


“~~ Capsuloid Co., at Brockville, Canada, and at Morristown, W.Y., U.S.A. 


" 


meme 


APIOL AND STEEL PILLS 


Aveuny veiled for all Trregu'anties, Ac., they specdily 
afferd rei fand never fail tu ullevi.te alls ufferiug. 


“ BLANCHARD'S are the Best of all Pills for Women.” 
LESLIE MARTYN Ltd., 34 Dalston Lane, London. 


and when writing to advertisers 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation than 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


Biliousness, Sick Headache, 


L/AM the essentials 
well-made gentlem: 


HW Graves 35/- stvle. 
material is reli: 
Style and cut arc re 
and thetailoring thr: 

H Out is creditab! 

have assembled a 1i:. 

H ficent stock of the 5 

est and must tis: 


Season's Wear, aud 


Constipation, Errors in 
Diet—Eating or Drink- 


HO more than you ». 
Pay for quite oi 

commonplace choices 
May make your «!. 


and gentlemait; «: 
@ver brought i. 


ing. Thirst, Giddi- 


ness Rheumatic 
Feverish 


Cold with 
HighTempera- 


or Gouty 


ture and Quick 


Pulse and Feverish 
Conditions generally. 


It proves beneficial in 


the early stages of Diarrhea. 


CAUTION, Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, other- 
wise you have the sincerest form of flattery.— IMITATION. 


TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


LADIES 


BLANCHARD’S 


eons) HM, THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE ?*" . 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER 
is nmde to the Readers of Pearson's 7 
Weekly, 6 6 12, 


On receipt of P.O. for ~ 
we will forward DIRECT 
FROM OUR LOO’ 


DLR per box, of ait Chemists, or post free from 


one of our 7 
THE NEW 1 SEA" ont: 
1 ” ~e 
SUNSHINE HATS. RBs. - .aug-Room, Dining-Room, Bedroom, &c., andlscmiel? bordered in 30 different 
Je Growl Qankty Royalesned Pte Mie EwP EOS erns and fashionable self-shades of Crimson, Greens, Blues and Art Colourings 
Calnrs, Qiaikurcduxey Put, ° 32 tysalit_ atl requirements, and LARGE P ‘ 


ovrrner 7 


-- UFFER, 
~ HATS FOR 3G! 


‘g ENOUGH TO COVER ANY ORDINARY . ; 
‘SIZED-ROOM. These Carpets will be & £ 
seut out as Sample - 8, with g 5 

thus showing the 


identical quality 


=e ae FREE RUG we supply in all “ec Oe TW 
CRYSTALINE made of material pi pe being a AWAY ‘ 


OVER 400,000 SOLD DURING THE PAST 
NET SCARVES TWELVE MONTHS. Money willingly re- NEW DESICNS. 
turned if not approved. Thousands of t 


All the 


daintily embroidered SIL- 
BR thread! 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 


With every Carpet we shall 
ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY 8 
very handsome Rug to 
match, or we will send 
TWO CARPETS & 
TWO RUGS for 


Quaker, Navy, Black 
Latest Colours. 


\ price 1/3 (Pv) 
3 SCARVES FOR 3,6! 
our BIC CATALOCUE, 1,000 BARCAINS, 


POST FREE. 


THE LEEDS BARGAIN (0. (?%3*), 
30 Richmond Road, LEEDS. 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS, 


mention ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly.” 


TO LADIES! 


1.R.8. COLDEN COMPOUND TAB 


ONIALS. 

178 Belvir Road, Coalville, Leicester, May 4th. 
H. Cox, Esq., writes: Please send me two cf 
your Prudential Brusselette Carpets and Regs, 
amount 106 enclosed. The last we had from you 
has been in wear twelve years.” 


Gslexy Iliustrated Bargain Catal es of Carpets, Mearthrags Bmproidered Linen, and 


otton Bedspreads. Quilts, Table Linens, B: vermantels, Lin leums, Blankets, 
Curtains &c> Post ‘gee, if when writing you mention Pearson’s Weelly,@'612. Address— 


LETS 


every 


eatra streng, ds. 6d. 


lady Manageress, The 3 Se. (Dept. C.), 


wrapper. 


Direct 


F. HODGSON & SONS {2°%s:torsane merchant, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


145 Stockwell Road, tondon. 


WE DELIv). 


IT COSTS NOTH: 


wearing YORKSI: | 


WHEREVER YOU Liv: 


Pearcy 
“ANSWERS” £2 


Free—Footballers after E.: 


“TIT-BITS” £3°¢: 
Volumes — Silent Educ: 


SEND US A PENNY STAMP FOr |) 
SMABT EFFORTS (aay paper) 
HAVE ALL THE ABOVE BEN!!! 


Pay Only When You 


Yor DO NOT PAY vvsihi! 
UNTIL YOU WIN, wher tl: 
charged is as follows » For: 
prize, 16; for every prize 


Our total of wins during January. }¢! 
and March, 1912, is 3,765, ove 
being Premiers of £5 or more :: 


NOTE NEW ADDRESS — 


SUPERINTENDEN 


Competitors’ 
North Bar Without, Beverley. *‘ 


©. &G. KBARSLEY'S ORI! 
Widow Welch's |. 
Female P 


and reliable, for L 
‘WARDED 


RECORD PRIZES 
THIS WEEK. 


Zy, 


ES : 


9) -OTO INTERESTCY 
ABS To Evevare, To Amuse. 


BIGGER AND BIGGER. 


FIRST PRIZE, £102. FIVE PRIZES OF £10 EACH. 104 OTHER PRIZE-WINNERS. 


Tns week’s prize-list for “ Middles” beats all records. The amount awarded to successful competitors is £204—more than £20 in excess of lust 


eS 
aa nee 


eeek’s amount. You will find the names of the winners at the foot of this page. ~. 
t THIS 18 WHAT YOU DO. os o 
* Firat of all, choose one of the words given opposite for “Middles.” Then construct a wiitege ee ci peienpinen aye 
je sentence or phrase of two words (called a “ Middle”), which shall have some bearing on F wing 1s ist from which you must Br WOES fOr Zour = 
: the chosen word. The first word of your “ Middle” must begin with the middle letter of the this week: 
A word you choose, and the second with any of the letters in that word, or you may use the FrOrg PEACH PALMIST MOUNTAINS PICTURE rex Sion 
: niga ieee as initial of both words of your “ Middle.” In the list of words the middle letter rrSou VULTURE yrEar woman SENTIMENT PRoFoss 
is in ier type. uISER HAUGHTY poWpr yiIat RUMMAGE TEMPERAMEST 
- For instance, suppose you take the word “ EPSOM,” the centre letter of which is “S.” prmsr TREAT EXCESSIVE MIDD.LES FINGERS x1Dus 
ey. Use this letter as the initial for the first word and say “M" for the second, and we get uaSts GLAss win Dae avcTiox LINCR JOURNEY 
t- “SPORTSMAN’S MECCA.” Or, again, take the word “ MIDDLES,” the centre letter of PreRags pReMiss TURNSTILE MANSION veTERaN PRorEesS10was 
:- which oD.” Wechoose “ D "as the other letter and get “* DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION.” HEART rot GLANCEs CLOSENESS TRAPEZE comPABION 


rm, : ° F ° : 
_ Below you will find two entry forms for “Middles.” You are at liberty to use one or both, If you decide to use one, send a postal order 
z for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. You may send two “ Middles” on each entry form. 
a > PETIT Cut across here deveeeceescncsscscccensssccssensccceseasensencegsee see sec 
fe RULES FOR COMPETITORS. ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO 16. 
re WOED SELECTED. . “ wIDMLeR.” 
" a" ee be forwarded - the printed pi form or they 
: 2. Bach bear the usual signat the 
23 a ink. gpiry form vyadresses may Lae be typewritten pling 
is a 

er 11, Eagh competitor mod Sich, the sompetiver fortults hisorker righttoa sos ice GBS 
3. Pr. 2G, 7 r . 

4, When you have filled up the entry form, cut it ont, attach to its he decision published in “ Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this under- 
ai oie Jor 8 Pas ond place te in an envelepe ecdressed to the EDiron. standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in “ Pearson's Weekly.” 

G. Markyour envelope “ Middles No. 16,” in the top left-hand eorner, ivsraeseae stash SOMiesh daatemaeeaa ee 2 caveeweadsemseaetonaee* (No. of P.O,......--0:e eee 


6. All attempts mast arrive on or before Thursday, Jane 6th. 


1. There are two entry forms, you Tay Oyo ell orboth, You may write 
to" Middles ” on If you use the two entry ferms @ postal order 
for Is, must be sent. 


If you use the above entry form send a stal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 
a. Kveryone whe enters mast wie paveule tc Hp tere above and the Dine below send 1/-.". 


ny posta’ 
ry fe P.O, m be made bie to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd. 
eee The FO, musi, ve crossed. Co.” ‘in the "shown, 


& manner shown 
in this example. The number must be written in the C POT TETT RTT) Oven vecccccre Cut across here PTTTPTTITTTTTTTTiTi rr 
bs provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. wo. 16. 
higher value is sent to cover moro than one entr: 
form the number of this P.O. must be written on mn ° 
+ entry form. MIDDLER. 


@. Of the amount received (after deducting 10 per 

cent.) one half will be awarded to the sender of the 

« Middle” considered to be the best by the adjudicators 

hy whom eriginality of idea will be taken into consideration. It 
tere are more fers than one of a “ Middle’ thus selected by the 


iter +f Sieators, this half will be divided amongst all such ee site —cccsucaibuaivteyantneovactenesoceveenaneescasdbiOssunsaeconseRivasoegniissessscseone _sosesonte 
10, The remaining half will be awarded in gifts by the adjudicators = = - 
0 aunongst those competitors whose efforts sow merit. I agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's Weekly" and to ‘accept it as final, and I enter only on this under- 
A mill nace ¢ noresponsibility in regard to the loss or non- standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in “* Pearson's Weekly.” 
«No correspondence will be entered into {a connection with ee ee arenmeness No. YO ve swesenras sys 
tors eu SoTemR telegrams witl be ignored. ecuor tne . 7 [No of P.O . 
10 ‘ie The published decision ia final, and competitors may enter on iaveeannes 
iD _'s,Tg published decision fa final, and competitors may enteron | | Address 000 
Ss. RAAnARW HO eee eee wee eee” ~ www wwe eee ee eee ooo 
66 9 Jones, C., 188 Beckwith Street, Birkenhead. 
Vin RESULT OF “MIDDLES” No. 12. | Eat UN RSh tema 
nae i 24 bee Blackburn, G., 3 Balfour Street, Blyth, Northumberland. Laurence, N. V., Mcldon Hovwe, Weston-super-Mare. 
fhe Mate first prize of £102 has nm equally , Buckburn, oa eid, Beood, Kents Laren eae Caren, Belfast 
if divided between Booth, x. Ful Byclands, Street, Grove. Bill, Middle.brough. Leader,” Mra, MC. Salsbury House, Folkestone. 
rock ‘alon, v 2 2 re, Dublin, Pe es id 7 4 
5 a J. W. FAWLEY, 1 Barber Crescent, Brows, G., 16 st. John’s Hill, Edinburgh. Lockett, Mrs, B., 950 Walker Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Le Sheffi Id: a Butler, Mrs, H., “ Sub Rosa," Aubrey ‘oad, Birmingham, Long, G., The Hawthorns, Tilehurst, Berks. 
ie 5 an Campbell. Mis git ecsermost gasers, Glasgow cr arlaue, Wa it Croton Fak Koad, Brockley. 
. a ‘ es Road, Birkenhea eehire. alvon, A., ock, near Lin San 
i JOHN GLENNON, 129 Claremont) die dll Bosra firey eit Qf Beet ets, eager eon 
luc. Road, Forest Gate, E., Chapman, A. W., 6 Soa" View Terrace, Plymonth. Moore. Alex., 32 John Finnio Street, Kilmarnock. 
for the “ Middle oe Chetwynd, J. R., 94 Raglan Road, Smethwick. Morris, Percy, 4 Lyme Strect, Camden Town. 
: ’ . Clarke, Miss “M. A., Gun Btrcet School, Gun Street, E. Muir, Mrs. R., Fairview, Kirkhill, Cambuslang, Glasgow. 
DIFFERENT—EXPERTS’ EVIDENCE. Clarke, R., 6 Archibald Road, Exeter. Needham, F., 24 Powell Street, Bolton Road, Bury. 
i ; a Collier, G., 154 Ocntral yhrenus,, Soutivend.on Sea, Nicholson, 1,18 Ombersiey Street, Droitwich. 
Cooper, Y idge, n' B yer, G, F, é n-Tyne. 
. 2b 5 PRIZES OF £10 EACH TO— » Me so Teslor Bereet, Conseit, Co. Durham. oNell, A. & Gaaworks House, Dunbar, Scotland, 
RAS. T. Millar, 18 Mornington Crescent, N.W. | Desie, Mig Fs Mey tance, Ringe sath, Birmingham. Podesta, A, De, 3 anmona, Sires, Dublin. 
i ton , Skipton. man, B., mwa race, on gat 
| oe Phillips,6 Spon Lane, Smethwick. Bentia Bi Cl or Mount “Halitay, Yorks Radford, E{ Denston. ‘Newmarket a . 
obertson, 5 Closeburn Terrace, Fens Bede, "A, (ani), Bouunverough “Common, nr. Tun. Weils, Kent. Rees, G., 45 Sea View Terrace, Swansea. 
Road, Perth. Evane, T., 13 Westmore! Birect, Garton. if. yon, 0 “48 i House, i Te Northambariaed Pee. Coventry. 
Mrs.G. A. Rogers, 42 Lime Grove, Cheadle, | 228°") “Was en. Roberta, ‘Mies 4 Uh rover Wangaiedor, ‘Guernsey. 
Cheshire. Form 3. ie SB te eat overary, J 1 Compe peat Ca awe 
a ai nodland, —_ . O, F., Wycar, , Yorks, 
L. Shaw, 22 Springfield Road, Gorleston, | Gayo, R., Skeyion R E*. wanton Abbot, Norwich. Salkeld, T., 21° Romney Kendal, Weatmoreland. 
Great Yarmouth Gunnell, 'T., 64 Uplands Road Hornsey. See, +. A. H., R.M.L.1L Barracks, Chatham. 
-_—_—_—— Hatsond, J, B., Home Org Bago aeoe Sider, Mee Be ey ee LOS OP OTE, 
Barr: V on . e He . G. ler’s e, L.0.8,, G.P.O., F.C. 
Harrls, Bp H., 65 Swadlincote Road, Woodville, Burton-on Trent. Bi “Brooklyn, Nottingham Road, Old Basford, Notts. 
| ,104 PRIZES OF 10s. EA CH. Hastings, A) A., 8t. Mary Bourne, Andover, Mantes. Smith, A. OF, Ww Weston Road, Gloucester. rae Not 
aoe Ah Cattle Market Lodge, Mansfeld, Notts. Hayday, T._B., 321 Nott ham Rood, Tikestor. i galt ¥ high apzanls Paes Berries, near Walsall. 
| Allen, iv & Upper Whtam tt Wine Honchley, A. Be oon Toad, Southport. 7 Bren, I 108 Belle Vue Road, Ipewich ees ia 
Apts, oe Paring Reig hy ‘Beato +d. He ‘ Wat ‘Springfield Roe, Wolrertampton. Tait W 91d Sea Road, Fulwol. Bunderland. 
liso, F., 188 fécston Lane, Blackley, Manchester. ines i -on-' " q ie Georg Z . 
Anderson, BE, G., 5 kane, igckler ye ‘satesuead-on-Tyne, fom . G., Lynton, ‘Malfora Grove, Snaresbrook. Wake, Mins O., 30 Taylor Street, Consett, irham. 
Arthurs, F., $1 Auburn li Mark, 5% Bassein Park Road, Shepherd's Bish. W. Wardle, W., 16 Howarth Strect, South Sundeiland. 
Bailey, ‘A., 6S ‘Bireet, Worcester. fees. igernce, Trevail, Benbill Wood Road, Sutton, Surrey. Wells, J. A., 110 Bryniand Avenue, Bristol. 
} Bort, "A. H." 109 North , Nein ‘Basford, Nottingham — fr 8 aueee erunacis, Ag re White ¥- 2 é Wane Birecf, Mtyde Che hire, 
- H. or sbin J. F. 5 uthampton, i } , , Cheshire, 
| Bugin, F., t9 Ballater Roed, Brixton, 3.W. am Joans, Miss ML, 74 St. Dunsian's Crescent, Worcester. Whitehead, 3. H., Bbandon, Jlexharn-cn-Tsne, Northumbeiland. 
Money, Watches, “P.W.” penknives, Blue Bird Brooches, Stylo Pens, and Sealing -Wiuv Sets offered in this week's footlines. 


a ees a emit. ae 


“pp ter tales 


SARCASTIC BEGGAR. 

Tne new Presvers’ Pir, the profits from the 
sale of which are, as usual, to be distributed among 
various charities associated with the Press, is 
excellent valuo for the money. There are a lot of 
very good illustrated jokes, perhaps the pick of the 
butich being the little scrap of conversation between 
a lecturer and his chairman just before the lecture. 

“TL should like to have a glass of water on my 
table, if you please,” the lecturer says. 

Tho chairman asks the idiotic question: “To 
drink ?”* 

“Ql, no!” is the Iecturer’s sarcastic retort. “Tn 
the second part of my entertainment J do a high 
dive!’ 


. RESOURCEFUL. 

Sir Wituam Bott, M.P., who is one of the 
supporters of the scheme for the development of 
Thorpe, near Aldeburgh, tells a story that is topical 
enough just now. 

An office-boy in a stockbroker’s office wanted to 
get a half-holiday off to go toa cricket-match. 

“How are you going to get away?” ho was 
asked. 

“Tl have to kill my grandmother off,” he said. 

“ But you killed her last summer.” 

“Crikey! So I did? Well, what's tho matter 
with grandfather getting married again. I'll ask off 
to go to the old man’s wedding.” 


OBVIOUS. 

Mr. Tom Maxy, whose imprisonment is still being 
warinly discussed, told a Coventry audience that he 
was an agitator. ‘There was an obviousness about 
the remark that recalls Mr. Zangwill's story of the 
hunchback on board a steamer who became very 
friendly with a stranger with very pronounced 
features. The latter, in a burst of confidence, 
whispered : “I am a Jew.” 

“Confidence for confidence,” replied the first 
man—‘ I am a hunchback !”* 


CAUSE ‘AND EFFECT ? 

Has Captain Amundsen a senso of humour ? 
This groat question is being asked in Melbourne. 
It appears that in tho course of his lecture before 
a crowded audience in the Melbourne Masonic Hall 
he spoke of the good health enjoyed by the members 
of his expedition. 

“We kept in perfect health.” he said. ‘‘ We took 
no doctor.” And he seemed surprised when the 
audience laughed. 


SAVED BY A CRIME. 

Tux Kaiser's declaration that he would ‘ smash 
the constitution ” of Alsace-Lorrainc if the provinces 
didn't do what he wanted, emphasises the fact that 
these two provinces—taken from France after the 
Franco-Gierman War—have been restless ever 
since. The Kaiser wants to mako them German 
in language, laws, customs, and so on, and tho 
general workiag of this idea is shown by the story 
of the Alsatian who fell into the Rhine. 

Ho was unablo to swim, but when he came to 
the surfacs he managed to grab a tree-trunk that 
was floating down the river. The only person in 
sight was a policeman—Cerman, of course. 

“Save me!” cried the drowning man in his 
native French. 

The policeman took no notice of him. 

The drowning man remembered in a flash that 
French was not the official language, so ho again 
cried for help, this timo in German. Still, the 
policeman took no notice. Then the Alsatian, 
driven desperate, remembered a certain prohibited 
cry. 

“‘ Long live France!” he yelled. 

Then the policeman plunged into the river, swam 
up ca him, and arrested him for uttering seditious 
cries 


NATURAL ENOUGH. 

Lorjp Dunsany, who took part in the plucky 
attempt to rescuo & man from drowning in the 
Serpentine, tclls a story of a man who was 
panting a performing ostrich at @ music- 

all. 

When the bird was brought on the stage it 
immediately hegan to climb over the footlights. It 
was driven of: repeatedly, but after sevcral attempts 
hod been made to get it to go through its per- 


Ore often hears the stying “Thet's 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


formance the exhibitor at last sent it off the stage 
and himself advanced to the footlights. 


sorry to disappoint you this evening, but we are 
compelled to Thai tf 
can procure a new conductor for the orchestra. 


The one at present hil gee here, as 


i 


of the Welsh members of Parliament. The other 
day he met a very distinguished-looking man whose 
face seemed familiar, but whose name he couldn't 
for the life of him recall, 


shook hands. Still rather worried, he began to 
chat about certain political matters, and the stranger 
remarked that he was just on his way to a sitting 
of the House of Lords. e 
daylight. A peer, obviously ! But his title still 
was o puzzle. They talked very intimately for 
some little time, discussing the action of the rds 
over @ certain Bill, and as the stranger moved off 
the M.P.’s conscience prompted him to make a 
clean breast of it. 


said before that, though I recognise your lordship’s 
face, I cannot recall your name.” 


“Fam not exactly a member of the House of 
Lords—J am one of the doorkeepers !” 


has boen telling of an amusing experience with 
reference to the discussion whether mistresses or 
maids should have to pay for china broken in the 
kitchen. 


sufficiently admire the tactics by which a defensive 


“ Tadies and gentlemen,” he said, “I am very 
ndon our ‘ turn * until the manager 


uu see for 
ourselves, is quite , and my ost. takes his 


ead for an egg!” 


—_— 


NOT EXACTLY. 
AN amusing story is going the rounds about one 


The stranger bowed, and the M.P. paused and 


The M.P. to see 


“Tam afraid, my lord,” ho said, “T should have 


“Oh,” replied the distinguished-looking stranger, 


SHUDDERS ! ; 
Pourmics and political battles are carricd out in 


a very thoroughgoing fashion in Amcrica, At least, 
so much one gathers from the slanging match 
between President Taft and Mr. Roosevelt, But 
thore are worse weapons than slang. 


Lord Rosebery tells a story of a friend of his who 


visited Baltimore when an election for Congress was 
in progress. He went toa barber's for a shave, and 
after operations had commenced he com lained to 
the-negro barber that his razor was very unt. 


“Very likely, sah,” was the reply. “I took it 


with me last night to an election mecting !* 


DEFIANCE. 
Mr. Cotison KERNABAN, tho famous author, 


“As a Territorial officer,” he says, “I could not 


position was turned into point of attack from which 
to carry the war into the enemy's country.” 

It appears that a parlourmaid at Mr. Kernahan’s 
had created something like a record in the breakage 
of china, and naturally her mistress had remon- 
strated. Picture, then, their amusement when 
the maid in question burst dramatically and 
breathlessly into the room one morning and 
announced: “I have just byoken two jugs and a 
dish, and fallen downstairs with a tray that had all 
the best china tea-service on it, and if there is any 
more grumbling or complaints I shalt give notice !” 


HE'D BURIED THEM. 

TuE action of the British Medical Association in 
striking off the roll the name of the anssthetist 
to Mr. H. A. Barker, the well-known bone-setter, 
started a series of doctor stories in one of the clubs 
the other day. One of the best was told about a 
doctor who a ee to be one of the churchwardens 
of a country church. The sexton had been sum- 
moned before the vestry to explain charges of 
drunkenness that had been brought against him. 
The doctor-churchwarden dwelt at length on the 
sexton’s misdecds, and the latter was moved to 
protest. 

“J did think, sir,” he said reproachfully, ‘ that 
‘ou would have beeftt more ly to overlook my 
ittle blunder, especially as I have covered so many 

blunders of yours /” 


LORD C. BERESFORD AS A “SPY”! 

AN amusing story is told by Lord Charles 
Beresford. 

The admiral, who was wearing the regulation 
Scout hat and tunic, told 500 Boy Scouts, whom he 
was addressing at Portsmouth, that on a recent 
field day he was captured as a “spy” by a 
diminutive Scout. The budding general assured 
Lord Charles of his probable fate with the cool 
remark: ‘I expect we shall shoot you!” 


Om” The Editor will give 28, 6d. eu 


the famous P.W. penknives will be ara, 
paragraph used. If there is more thaw one ova 
paragraph uscd the penknife will be araridelio 
the reader whose contribution was received jr “AB 


Geary, 2 Earl Street, Tullamore, King’s Conwy Ir. 


From your stock of nutmegs select a raihier «: 
one; then take a Jarger one and you will hay 4 
nutmeg greater. What ? 


meeting. 


= Were: Expina 
JuNu 6. 1912. 


Tricky Trifles 


are? 
ite 


best paragraph accepted for t. 


Wee 


The half-crown prise this weck is won bu Mo, 


HOME HINT. 
A cnEaP nutmeg-grater can be made as follo. ; 


A LOVE TABLE, 
SEevzrAL looks make 1 smile, 
A few smiles make | nod. 
A nod or two make 1 word. 
Half a dozen words or so male 1 nica! 


Twenty moonlight meetings make I mat: h, 


THE QUEER LIMERICK. 

A RIGHT-ANDED writer named Wright, 
In writing ‘‘ write” always wrote “rite,” 
Where he meant to write “ riyht,” 

If he'd written “ right” right, 
Wright would not have wrought rot writing “ris.” 


NOT A CINEMATOGRAPH. 


Cnontits: “Say, old boy, are you fori of 


moving pictures ?” 


His Friend : “ Well, I should say so.* 
Chortles: “‘ Then come round to our he: 


Tuesday and give us a hand, Were movies ' 
day.” | mn 


THE PRICE OF COAL. 
Tne price of coal at the town of \. 80s. 1° 


ton, and at B. 33s. per ton, and the two pla 
connected by a straight railway fortyerish' 
long. The cost of carriage is Is. per ton jr 
At what distance from A. will tho exper: 
buying coal be the same from cither place : 


Solution below, . 
RIGHT THROUGH. 
Two knights. one ils 
tall could be, 
The othor short, a 


will see, 
Sat casting die 
Ls.d. 
The fong wi. 
thro’, 


“My house and lands,”* 
the short knight 
quoth, 

“You've won, 80 now 
against them both 

I'll stake my shirt,” and 

nothing loth, 

The long knight threw, 


Then with » cry o 
“ By Saint Ap. 
You've cozged ts 


aS =: dice!” the shuit': 
y _A mn 
— Whip outhist: fy 
— blade and ran 
Tho longs his 
through. 


ABOUT SOME BOOTS. | ; 

A OXE-LEGGED man bought a pair of }oots, 1° 
right one of which he sold to a bootmaker lov a 
third of the cost of the pair. . - 

Another one-legged man bought a pair of bus's 
at the same price, and sold the Ieft one to the s). 
bootmaker for a quarter of the cost price of 1" 

ir, . 
The bootmaker sok the improvised poi [\" 
Is, 6d. Jess than the cost price of either of the >": 
pairs, thus gaining 50 per cent. What ehh ve 
one-legged men’s boots cost a pair 2. 

Sclution below. 


—__ 


Solutions. 
THE PRICE OF COAL. 


THE auswe: is 25} miles. 
ABOUT SOME BOOTS, 


Tre arswer is 12/-. 


all moonshine.” Can you tell me “Why did the mason shine?” oe 


ee a 


Week ENDING 
Ive 6, 1912, 


How Terrible Accidents of the Air have Taken 
Place. 


r Normmna is so hopeless as an accident in mid-air. 
Tie aviator is in @ ition in which no one can 
possibly help him. can only wait and hope for 
> best. 

: ic tho case of @ sudden emergency on earth, as 
{or instance on the railway, there is always @ 


Tie terrible accident to Lafont. One ring of his mono- 
plane buckled, and he case crashing to earth. 


chance that the engine-driver can pull up in time. 
‘nat chance is reduced to a minimum in the air. 

Look at the first picture, for example. Laffont, 
the aviator, was flying on his monoplane at a height 
of two hundred feet. Suddenly, tothe horror of tho 
spectators, the machine pitched over sideways and 


Cuptain Dickson’s amazing collision tn mid-air with 
Thomas. Bothaviators escaped death. 


- 


SENT TO SIBERIA. 


A Recently-escaped “Political Prisoner” from 

Siberia Tells “P.W.” the Meaning of the Awful 

Sentence Inflicted by the Russian Authorities on 
Miss Malecka. 

Stperta ? It is many months now since I saw 
the last of that terrible land, but the sound of the 
name still fills: me with fear in spite of the fact that 
{am a free man, 

_No one who has spent o part of his life in a 
Siberian prison is ever the samo man again. 

Picture to yourself a long line of prisoners 
dragging themselves wearily week after week 
towards some village in the frozen heart of Siberia. 
Yormerly I believe the journey took years, when 
every yard of the way from St. Petersburg or 
Moscow was done on foot. But nowadays the 

Vrans-Siberian Railway carries the exiles, 
like cattle in bare vans, to Irkutsk, there to start 
theirlong march up-country, chained wrist to wrist. 
‘The village in which the doomed prisoner is fated 
to spend the rest of his lifo is perhaps 300 miles off, 
and the prisoners, chained and half-starved, 
scldom make more than six or cight miles a day. 
Those political prisoners who can pay travel in 
open carts, but these are few. The man whose 
only crime has been a hasty utterance or the 
reading of a Socialist newspaper often travels 
chained to a murderer or confirmed burglar. 


Qs it goes, on the Government allowance of five- 


——_—— nr eee e—— 
‘Kir Smashes” 


Each couple forage for its food among the villages | 
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dropped like a stone to 
given way absolutely. Nothing could have saved 
the unfortunate man from his terrible death. 

The second picture shows an accident—the first 
of its kind—which Rapeeet at the Milan aviation 
meeting in October, 1910. Captain Dickson was 
flying round on a Farman biplane about a hundred 
feet above the ground. Thomas, in an Antoinette 
monoplane, was flying about eighty feet above 
Dickson. ~ 

All at once Dickson flew upwards very quickly, 
not seeing the gigantic monoplane above im. The 
result was that the two aeroplanes collided in mid- 
air. Extraordinary to relate, both aviators escaped 
with their lives, though Captain Dickson was in the 
hospital for many a long day. His big biplane was 
simply smashed to bits by the collision. 

Rising too quickly or descending too quickly has 


How a daring Frenchman was thrown out of his machine 
and killed, As he started, a gust of wind caught the 
aeroplane. It described a circle, and came down head 

rst. 


been the cause of many an accident. though luckily 
most have escaped with tneir lives, The third 
picture shows, however, such an accident which 
ended fatally. 

Lemartin, who was flying in the air race round 
Europe in June, 1911, was one of the last to leave 
Paris on the first day's racing. As he started, his 
monoplane was caught by a sudden gust of wind. 
To the amazement of the watching crowd, his 
machine was seen to rear up and describe a circle. 
The monoplano fell heavily, almost perpen- 
dicularly, and Lemartin was thrown out and 
killed. 

As there is danger in leaving the ground, so there 
is in tauiting. The fourth illustration shows a fatal 
accident which could have been prevented by a 
little forethought. That want of thought penuited 
in the death of Captain Ferber, one of the most 
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pi) Semen ented re ee 
the earth, One wing had | brilliant of the early French fliers. He was carrying 


out a series of flights near Boulogne. 

He was in the act of landing, in fact the wheels 
of his machine were in contact with the ground, when 
a corner of the lower wing of his biplane collided 
with a small mound. The shock threw the aviator 


7 ee 
Captain Ferber twas killed by one of the wings of his 
bi-plane hitting a small mound, 


from his seat and under the framework supporting 
the motor, which pinned him to the ground, crush- 
ing his chest. 

Such an accident as this shows a danger which 
every aviator must guard against, especially when 
flying across country. The slightest unevenness in 
the ground, a decp wheel-rut, or a water-hole, is 
sufficient to change a safe landing into one involving 
a smash up, and, in the case of Captain Ferber, death. 

The last picture shows another danger of flying— 
a danger which can easily be guarded against by 
flying a hundred feet or so above the ground. 

In February, 1910, Captain Sanders was flying on 
the Benacre Downs, about five miles from Lowestoft. 
The tip of one of the wings of his biplane caught the 
top of ore of the coastguard telephone-poles. The 
machine turned completely over and landed on its 
back. A large splintered a passed through 
Captain Sander’s clothing without injuring him ! 

That he escaped with his life is one of the marvels 
of the air. 


—_g 


Just hit a telephone pole. This extraordinary accident 
almost cost Captain Sanders his life. His machine was 
Splintered to bits. 


ttt 


nce a day, which in practice means a diet of 

read and water. Many a day have I had to beg 
for bread to keep me alive, my daily fivepence 
having failed, as it often did, to get throu; the 
hands of our escort of Cossacks. 

The frozen horror of that march! North- 
Eastern Siberia is the coldest region on earth. The 
icy gales of winter carry millions of tiny ice-crystals, 
making breathing an agony. 

Tho least of the Fequeait brutalities of our 
Cossack guards was to use the lash to those couples 
who tied handkerchiefs round one another’s mouths. 

I have heard fellow-exiles say that in the 
Siberian summer the march is even more terrible 
owing to the clouds of insects that surround the 
line of march. Those unable to bribe the guards 
to supply them with nets of horsehair have been 
known to go mad on the march. 

A woman friend of mine was killed three years 
| ago by the frenzied fcllow-prisoner at her side. 

When the journey’s end is reached at last the 


erded | ‘ political ” settles down to a life from which many 


have sought an escape by suicide. 

Hc may live where he likes within a given area. 
He may nominally carn a living as he likes. But 
in a bleak village on the edge of the Arctic Circle 


0000000000000 0S OOO SCOHOO OOOO SOOO SO OOOO SOOM, 


OLD STUMP’S REVENGE. 


Read the powerful instalment of “A Strange 

Sin,” which starts on page 1208. It tells how 

Old Stump—the rat-catcher of Diver Street— 

revenges himself, in a terrible way, upon the 
callous villain, Stanley Jack. 


OOSSSOOOSOOSEEEHOSESOOSOOOOOOOSOSOOOOOEOD 


{eoeoooecosooore 


| 


—One answer is, of course, *‘ Because the sun set.’’ Give me better! 


sSOOSSOSOOOOSOSOSD 


) there is practically no work to be had except the 
| drudgery in the Government work-sheds. 

Journalists, clerks, students are to be found 
toiling twelve hours a day at mat and rope-making. 
Women are usually set to work at mattress-making. 

All this is done under conditions which make 
good health impossibls. Consumption is the usual 
end of tho exile in Siberia, I have known a fricnd 
laugh with joy on finding that way of escape. 

If the exile does not choose to work he starves 
or freczes to death, unless he bas moncy and 

‘friends wealthy enough to bribe tho local police 
| into permitting him to sct up as & trader, Siberian 
| exiles have been known to grow rich. 
| But the awful monotony of the lifo usually takes 
| the heart out of even the stoutest. 

There are no books or newspapers. Social life 
would be a bitter farce. There is no privacy ; the 
police have the right of entry everywhere. 

Letters arrive a year late, smudged by the police 
with lamp-black and stained with the chemicals 
used to detect secret writing. 

Escape is nine times out of ten suicide. It may 
seem strange that no precautions whatever are 
taken against it. The icy gales of winter kill any 
living thing exposed to them for a few hours. 

Even in summer the pathless Siberian forests 
| doom anyone not a native. There is no food there. 
| The escaped prisoner usually wanders in a circle till 
jhe dies. If he approaches a village the village turns 
| out in pursuit, as there is a reward for his recovery. 

Well, I escaped. How? I must not tell you, 
There is a body in London whose work it is to aid 
| escapes I cannot tell you about it, We may use 
i that way again, 


oz 
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Ts a certain quarter of Paris, on tho south side 
of the Scine, hundreds of men and women are 
employed in the ag ha on of certain industrics 
connected with the Church. The most important 
of these is the modelling of saints. . : 

‘the Maison Raffe is the oldcst saint factory 
in tho world. Orders pour in every day b the 
hundred from ‘all parts of the world, and the 
workers engaged on tho statucs are somo of the 
tinest sculptors in France. Saints ma, be purchased 
here from a few inches in height to five or six fect, 
at prices varying from o shilling to hundreds of 

unds. 
PeThe statucs are modelled in various materials, 
but chiefly in ‘‘ carton romain,” which is a compo- 
sition of plaster of Paris and several chemicals, 
for it has a great many advantages over stone, 
ono being that it possesses all the firmness of stono 
with the lightness of a feather. 

Tho artists who are responsi 
models are men who have had 
training. In fact, most of thom have spen 
days in tho factory since they were mero ch 


ble for the original 
years and years of 
t. their 
ildren, 


Marry, then Go Home 
Why Newiy-married Couples Should Avoid Honeymoons, . 
By Ocr HEART SPECIALIST. 


Custom ordains that a newly-married couple 

should go away. to some spot where they are least 

_ likely to mect any friends and stay there alone in 
each other's company for as long a time as the 
bridegroom can conveniently absent himsclf from 
business. 

It is a custom of doubtful benefit to the happy 
couple. In many ways it is a cruel custom, because 
it is often responsible for a great deal of the petty 
troubles that almost invariably cloud the first year 
of even the happiest marriages. 

It is based on the misconception, so common 
amongst young people, that marriage is, or ought 
to be, simply a gorgeous extension of courtship—an 
infinity of those delightful evenings spent on the 
sofa in the dim light of the front parlour. 

When the voice of experience crics that this is 
not so, it does not mean that Romco and Juliet 
become respectively a bear and a shrew after 
marriage. Nor does it mean that their love for 
each other need be one whit the less. It only 
means that the moment the young couple 
leave the church they undergo a radical change 


potting the Derby Winner ay | 


How the Judge in His Box Tells the Winner of the Greatest of All Races. . 


US 


Tie inexperienced racegocr who secs a close 
finish may well wonder how the judgo manages 
almost instantly to pick out the winner from ao 
bunch of horses so close together that, in racing 

rlance, you could “cover them with a hand- 
cerchief.@ . 

It looks difficult, and judging is certainly not a 
job for anybody, for it calls for nerves of steel, 
complete freedom from any tendency to excitemont, 
and o great sense of responsibility. A moment's 
inattention or carelessness and thousands of pounds 
may go into the wrong hands. 

Further, though the judge nced not know o 
horse's head from his tail, he must be familiar with 
racing colours, and have a quick and accurate cyo. 

And, of course, he must bo incorruptible, and 
in England, at least, it is most exceptional to find 
ono who is not. The story ro that in a certain 
race a green jackct and a red jacket finished fairly 
closo together. It appeared to everybody that 
green had won, but up went red’s number. 

‘“* What did that win by ?”’ asked a friend of the 
judge as the latter came out of his box. 

“By a good neck,” replied the judge, adding in 
a whisper: “ The first winner I've backed this week.” 

An amusing story, but probably an invention. 
Even if it were true, it does not follow that because 
the crowd thought green had won that they were 
right. Racécourse angles are excscdingly deceptive. 

When two horses running level are coming 
towards you, the one that is on the far side of the 
course will appear to be in front, 


—For the best replies Iwill give five Stylo Pens. Mark postcards 


Saints Turned Out Daily Ag] 


Ineids a French Factory where they are Modelled to Order. 
\2 


WEEK ENDING 
JUNE 6, 1912. 


Se 
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;are then assembled by means of plaster cf 
Paris, and the joints are carefully concea!.? 
j and polished, so that it shall appear 2 
if the whole piece of sculpture had been cut ino: 
slab. Next the statuo is painted and decorat.,! 
in the artists’ room, and this is perhaps tho mos; 
| interesting of all the processes through which t!.. 
saint must pass, ° 
According as customer is willing to pay. = 
may his saint be finished off. In somo cases 1’ - 
face and hands are so wonderfully coloured {! =; 
they might be taken for real flesh, or at least {., 
wax. Neither is it easy to believo that tho 1i., 
crimson, or delicately tinted green robe, failin 
in its natural folds around tho figure, trimm:. 
with gold embroidery or frills of lace, is cold stu.. 
and not real silk or velvet. 
Sometimes precious stones form part of to 
decoration, and not seldom a statue wears -- 
nificent and extremely valuable articles of jeweller, 


nd their salarics range from £200 to £400 a 
ar. 

In the casting-room the moulds are made from 
the originals by hundreds of skilled workmen. 
‘These moulds consist merely of an arm, a leg, or 
any other. small portion of the statue, for the 
| figures are not cast in a single giece. Into these 
moulds, which are lined with gelatine to prevent 
the material from sticking, the ‘carton romain "* 
is poured, it being then in a liquid state. When 
this has become hard and firm the mould is opened 
' and the portion of the statue removed. ; 
| An enormous hot oven is next brought into 
' requisition, and this is used for drying the parts that 
| have been moulded before they are passed on to { \ 

the modelling room. Here they receive special | such as & heavy gold chain round ils neck or iin. 
attention with regard to details, such as removing | on its flesh-tinted fingers. 

| by file tho blemishes left by moulding. | Adjoining tho factory is a huge showroom. w!.! 

The heads are then handed over to an “ye | contains at least ono of every saint that has I. 

artist,’ who finishes oif the faces by fitting into | created. During its existenco the Mui-on Ro 
them glass eyes, which are made so life-like that |has modelled over fifty thousand statue: : 
they really express the different characteristics | can be imagined what a splendid insight isto 
of tho various saints. ‘The portions of a statue sculptor’s art this wonderful showroom aiiord:, 


anNAN 


the holiday far more than when, as nan and w:'+, 
they were strangers to each other. 

Even if you look at it from a purely ideal ard 
romantic point of view a honeymoon, t.iken inn: 
diately after marriage, is a waste of happine-3, ‘7! 
married lovers will be as happy as pessihle jus! 
because they are married. Tho fact that they ar 
having o holiday as well—and generally a ver, 
expensive holiday—is snowed under by th: 


| 
| 


,in their relation: to each other. _ This change 


from sweethearts to man and wife is i 
considerable strain on both of them. i the ag ee of Baad ie ae the blade a vt 
honeymoon increases the strain, because, by kecp- | their heart’s desire. It is like cating the « vole uf 
ing them constantly in each other's society it gives | your cake at a single sitting. 
neither time to think things over. Each tries to | A simple reasoning will mako this still clearer. 
act up to the sweetheart standard ; an a ey pA young. eenich, relegaer : ee prison ie A fe 
faker a year for them to realise the 1 erence , pounds in his pocket, deci to cele — Lis 
etween wedlock and eee y without feeling | maleaee BY having the best eee in tho world, fe 
that they have been disillusioned. which he proposed to pay about a svvercign of a 
Just consider the other side of the picture for o smart restaurant. On second thoughts he trl s 
moment. Suppose that it were customary for the | sixpenny meal in a cabman’s shelter. ‘Tht, si" 
| young couple to take, say, a long week-end alone, | his prison fare, seemed to him “ the Lest dinner i 
cod t “ee t ah : the Id.” The next day he went to a | 
and the urn to work.+ e world. ne Dex rent to ap 
The novelty of starting housekeeping together | cating-house, paid a zhilling, and had anothce “+ * 
would keep their hearts full of happiness. The | dinner in the world.” In this manner that c- 
ontinasy workaday life would itself be the grandest | convict a to get at least six “ best cians 
of honeymoons. in the world.’ ; 
At the end of a few months they would havo | So with the ideal marriage. Dew't try to tere 
gradually become used to each other. This is all your happiness in a lump. ‘The convict kes 
| the time for the holiday or honeymoon proper. / better than that. Spread it out ips you ¥. un 5 
| 'The staggering novelty of the change has worn off; ; able to enjoy the happiest month of youre. 
but love is still in its first flush. Both can enjoy ' over and over again. 


~ 


, jacket is light or dark, tho judge knows er! 


| where to look for him in his lisf, and so uo tne 


|W ° 
| Similarly the second, third, and fowith le: - 
and the colours of their jockeys are noted es the 
; pass the t. The fourth horso is taken ii 
| consideration in case of a successful cljection 
the winner. - . ; 
It is part of a judge’s duty to give evidence. i 
' pequired, as to any fouling he may have seen dias 
the race, which is one reason why he tulows t~ 
field almost to the finish. 
Should anything prevent the judge from serv 
the finish the race is null and void. 


Similarly, when two horses actually dead level ‘ 
are going away from you, the one that is on the 
near side will appear to be leading. 

Only the judge can tell the winner for certain. 
His guide is an imaginary, but to him very real, 
line from his eye to the post on the other side of the 
course, the latter being generally a white line on o 
dark board, or a dark line on a white board. 


All judges do not work the same way, but the At a small stceplechase meeting 9 c1ne af 
wis ty ical of their methods. “nuta,” as they are called, had heavily backed | 
‘irat of a 


e makes a list of the runncrs in a 
race, atranging them according to their colours, 
the lightest colours coming first and so on down 
to the darkest. ; 

Thus horses whose jockey’s main colour is white 
bag come first, jockeys wearing blue and black 
ast. 

Against each horse is placed his number in the 
race and his owner's name. 

The judge watches the jockeys being weighed 
so as to familiaris> his eye with their solar, and 
he watches them again as they go to the post, so 
that by the time the race starts he has a clear idea 
of what colours are in the race. 

As soon as the competitors can be distinguished 
he fixes his glasses on them and watches them 


certain horse to win. He and every vier he“ 
but one fel), and tho solitary survivor \:!s walker. 
home-when the gang’rushed at the judge's box. 
improvised structure, toppled it over on iS be" 
and kept the judge there while the winner pan 
the post. ; ete 
The judge, tot having seen the winner Win, 
not swear to him, and tho raco was yoid and a! 
bets off. At least, so the story goc*. he 
At Newmarket the Danish flag waves ov"! u 
judge’s box. At Newmarket thero aro *\' 
courses, and necessarily different winning-posts >" 
judge’s-boxes, so that jockeys were psometir : 
ponteaed as to the real winning-post. ‘To 0's), 
this the late Mr. Clark, a well-known jude, 4 i. 

in 1863, to have a flag over the box in which }: 


i 
— 


closely. But on no account must he watch them | officiating. This was the year of the late . at 
all the way. When the horses are some thirty | wedding, and out of complimont to the Pir 
ards from him he puts down his glasses, gets the | Wales te chose her colours. 


paid for their ecrviees ti 


ine between the posts, and the nose first across the Racing judges are 
others by 30 1: 


line is the winner. | Jockey Club judge by salary, 
According to whether the winning jockcy’s ' meeting, 


bo 


“Shine”? (See page 1216.) 
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Yet she 


Rpg | lady who has written these revelations for 


* da, needless to say, now quite sane. 


pronounced incurable by the doctors at Bethlem 
(the ancient “‘ Bedlam”) Royal Hospital, after a year’s 
detention there, and was thereupon transferred to a 
County Asylum for pau 

years. Last week she Gok hone the shock of being jilted bya 
heartless lover sent her mad and made her hate the sight of 


lunatics, where she spent two 


man ; how she was taken to Bethlem ina closed carriage, 

cs and the kind way she was treated by nurses and doctors 

BetTatem Hospital is a beautiful place ) — eve” though she tried to starve herself to death and had 
inside, notin the least like what one would $ be forcibly fed. 


imagine a lunatic asylum to be. 

Indeed, the Mary Ward, where I was, more 
nearly resembled a spacious drawing-room in some 
gentleman’s mansion, being elegantly, one might 
almost say luxuriously, furnished. 

The ms were situated on either side of tho 
ward, and were large and airy apartments, with, as 
arule, four beds ineach. There was, however, very 
little other furniture in them, and that little was 
removed at night. Even our washstands were 
taken away. 

This was done to prevent patients injuring them- 
selves, @ very necessary precaution, for some were 
bent upon suicide. One girl tried to choke herself 
on no fewer than four separate occasions by forcing 
the bed-clothes down her throat, and once she came 
within an ace of succeeding. 

Some of the cases were exceedingly sad. One young 
girl, the daughter of a clergyman, insisted that men, 
dressed in women’s clothes, were admitted to the 
ward at night by the nurses, and she complained 
to the resident physician to that effect. 

This gentleman, in pursuance of the policy 
adopted in Bethlem of humouring the patients, 
turned to another young woman who chanced to 
be standing by, and who was equally as mad as the 
other, and asked : “‘ Have you ever seen anything of 
the kind, Miss L——?” 

Only Smiied at Her Husband. 

**No,” replied the patient addressed, “ that’s 
only a delusion of hers.” 

Another very sad and curious case was that of a 
young and exceedingly pretty woman, the wife of 
a Colonel in the Army, who, from the moment her 
first baby was born, had not spoken a word for 
eighteen months. Her husband used to journey 
right up from Dovonshire on visiting days, and 
plead with her in the most 
pitiful way to speak to him, 
if only one word. But though 
she would sometimes smile 
at him, and stroke his hair 
affectionately, she resolutely 
declined to open her lips; 
and the poor man would go 
away heartbroken, to repeat 
the experiment a week or 
two later, but always with 
the same result. 

Yet another young woman 
imagined herself to be astatue, 
and would stand stock-still 
for hours in the same position, f 
searcely moving so much as A i: 
an eyelid, and speaking to nom—\\! 
one. After about four months ; 
this patient suddenly and com- 
pletely recovered, and turned 
out to be one of the sweetest 
and brightest girls imagin- 
able, full of life and high 
Spirits, 

There were a great many 
cases of religious mania, and 
these the doctors regarded, 
on the whole, as the most 
hopeless and intractable of 
any. I am, and have always 
been, @ devout Church- 
womans but I used to feel, 
when gazing upon these poor creatures, 
& great and terrible responsibility rests 
men, whether cle: 
the future beyond the 


that 
bo pail 
or lay preachers, who t 
ot te ene lurid colours to 
young and emotional girls. Nearly all of them 
in Bethlem had been driven mad through fear of | 
eternal punishment in the life to come, and many 
of them imagined that they had committed the 
unpardonable sin, It is Hesaiiat of these, and 


Most people are interested in the Derby. Many people back a horse then who never back at any other time. 


One muscular doctor had a habit of smacking me tn a friendly fashion on 
the back, and so violently as to nearly drive all the breath out of my body. 


other similar delusions, harboured by some 
amongst the patients, that a rule is enforced 
which decrees that all letters written by the 
inmates to their relations and friends must 
be read either by the sister-in-charge or one of the 
doctors before being posted. At first I greatly 
resented this, even to the extent of refusing to 
write home. ; 

Later on, however, when I had made friends 
with many of the patients, some of them used to 
show me the letters they had written, and I could 
then quite see the necessity of strict supervision, 
for they not infrequently contained the most 
startling and extraordinary statements. . 

Thus one young woman wrote to her parents in 
Somersetshire that she had just undergone a most 
serious internal operation, of which she gave full 
and rather nauseating details, and she wound up 
by stating that the doctors agreed that her case 
was hopeless, so that she had only about twenty- 
four hours of life left. 

One Dance or Concert a Week. 

Imagine the consternation a letter such as this 
would create in the minds of its recipients. True, 
they might recognise it for what it was, the mere 
overwrought fantasy of a mind diseased. But 
what if they did not ? 

For these and other reasons letter-writing was 
not regarded with any great favour by the hospital 
authorities, nor was novel-reading encouraged. 
On the other hand, all kinds of games were played, 
such as croquet and tennis out of doors in fine 
weather, and chess, draughts, cards, and bagatelle 
inside when it was wet. 

Bethlem possesses a very spacious and beautiful 
ballroom, where, during the winter months, a ball 
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is given one week, and a concert or theatrical 
entertainment the next. The doctora and nurses 
used to dance with the patients, and do all they 
could to cheer them up and make them forget their 
sad state. 

Some of the doctors, indeed, seemed to me to be 
almost too boisterously cheerful at times. One of 
them, especially, who was a rather heavy-handed, 
muscular man, had a habit of smacking me in a 
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friendly fashion on the back when I least expected 
it, and so violently as to nearly drive all the breath 
out of my poor body. At tho same time he would 
shout out some such greeting as: ‘‘ Hullo, little girl. 
how gocs it? Buck up! We'll soon have the 
roses back in those pale checks of yours.” 

It was kindly meant, of course, and I hope I was 
duly grateful. But all the same, I used to wish 
sometimes that he would not be quite so 
demonstrative. 

Another good thing about Bethlem was that the 
diet was on the most lavish scale. Dr. Hyslop, tho 
head phyeein, held the theory that prime food 
and plenty of it, regularly eaten, was one of the 
principal factors in the cure of those mentally 
afflicted, and he insisted upon his views being 
carried out. The result was that we poor lunatics, 
the recipients of charity, lived as well almost as the 
guests at a first-rate hotel. 

For breakfast, for example, we had cocoa ot tea, 
whichever we preferred, bacon and eggs, fish, 
marmalade, ete. This was served at 8.30 a.m. At 
eleven a light lunch of milk and bread and butter 
was brought up on trays. Dinner at one o'clock 
consisted of hot meat of the best kinds, and vege- 
tables, all beautifully cooked and served, followed by 
various kinds of puddings and dessert. For tea, 
we had bread and butter, cake, and jam; and 
before going to bed a light supper of bread and 
butter, beef tea, and arrowroot or cornflour, 
was served. 


No Hope for Me. 

Then on dance nights we had all sorts of dainty 
confections served at the ballroom buffet, such as, 
for instance, cakes and ices; and when we returne| 
to our wards, about ten o’clock, we had buttered 
scones, and lemonade or ginger-beer. 

All this was very pleasant, and I was becomins 

uite reconciled to Bethlem. 1 did not realise 
that I was mad, and I quite dreaded the thought 
of leaving what I began to regard as a comfortable, 
not to say luxurious, home. 

Imagine, therefore, 4 feelings, when one day 
I was curtly informed that my stay there was at 
an end, that they could do nothing more for me, 
and that I was to be sent to the County Lunatic 
Asylum for the district in which my home was 
situated. This proved to be a vast, gloomy. 
prison-like structure, very different in appearance, 
and in every other way, from Bethlem. 

It was not only a question of degree, but of kind. 
I was now not merely a lunatic, but a pauper 
lunatic, and I was not allowed to remain long in 
ignorance of the fact. 

The change was as great as if I had been suddenly 
transferred from a first-class hotel to a workhouse 
casual ward. 


[Next week I will tell of my reception at the 
County Asylum.) 
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HOW I SHALL SPEND MY £76. 
A Letter From a “Middles” Winner. 

Some readers give up hope of ever gaining a 
‘* Middles ’’ prize simply because they don’t win at 
their first attempt. But few people win at their 
initial ‘effort. Try, try, try again should be your 
motto. The following letter from one of the 
successful competitors will, I am sure, help those 
who are not so hopeful as they should be. Mr. 
Robert McPhail, an Fdinburgh man, who won a 
first prize of £76 13s. 6d., writes: 

“Tn acknowledging tho receipt of my ‘ Middles ’ 
prize I can hardly express the pleasuro and surprixe 
it gives me. Although hoping always, the reality 
nearly unsettled me! I have tried in a good many 
Pearson’s Weekly competitions, and actually had 
given up hope. However, I tried again and won! 

“The prize, which nearly represents a year’s 
earnings, will certainly do a great deal for my 
wife and myself, but chiefly it will be spent in 
purchasing the louse in which we live, and so freeing 
us from some years’ payments. Another thing, 
the summer is coming and we are looking forward 
to our annual holiday. 

“When your first prize came to the same road 
here a fortnight ago I thought it would mean a 
long rest before another cheque was posted there. 
But, of course, I am delighted and agreeably dis- 
appointed! The general idea, I have heard 
expressed, is that prizes are awarded not so much 
on merit, but spread over the country so es to 
benefit the sales of the paper. I am therefore to be 
excused if I think my effort shows to all readers 
that merit does count, and not the locality when 
Pearson's Weekly run a competition.” 

There is a new contest on tho first page of this 
issue, That should be YOUR opportunity. 


oo 


A Tale of the Great 

Race, a Love Affair, 

and a Father Who was 
Cruel to be Kind. 


L 

Taxz the Bank Holl- 
day crowd on Hampstead 
Heath and a Royal Garden Party, add a meet of the 
Four-in-Hand Ciub, and flavour with all the pick- 
pockets in London. Mix these ingredients well, and 
spread thickly over Epsom Downs. Add a race- 
course and the necessary trimmings. Warm the whole 
to a suitable temperature and garnish with a light 


breeze. 

Derby day ! . 

. e ® . ® 

The great race was over, and young Lord Barnett 
drove his fine team of bays slowly out of the welter 
and roar on the Downs. 

From the backer’s point of view it had been o 
disappointi Derby, for the favourite, Captain 
Ergen’s “Ashes,” and the other heavily-backed horses 
had been unplaced, and “ Moonstone” had romped home 
an easy winner at twenty to one. 

On Lord Barnett’s coach the only cheerful person 
seemed to be Violet Feveral, who was chaffing the 
men on the collapse of the horses they had “ tipped” 
‘so confidently, but even her gaiety appeared a little 
forced and unnatural. Once or twice her father 
anced at her inquiringly. Since her mother’s death 
& had devoted himself so entirely to Violet that he had 
thought he knew every one of her wayward, oo 
m but this feverish galety was new to him. 

Lord Barnett’s mother, sitting on Mr. Feveral’s 
right, leaned towards him. ‘“ Edward, they tell me 
there are rumours about the running of ‘ Ashes’ ?” 
she said, in an undertone. 

‘So I heard,” he replied. ; 

After a moment’s silence Lady Barnett spoke again. 
“Violet seems excited.” 

“Do you think so?” Mr. Feveral asked, affecting 
indifference. So others noticed it! 

“* Haven't you eyes in your head, Edward?” the 
old lady demanded irritably. She seemed to hesitate, 
then added : ‘‘ I saw her speaking to Captaia Ewen on 
the course.” 

Mr. Feveral stared at her, the angry colour slowly 
mounting to his cheeks. 

“Don’t glare at me like that!’ Lady Barnett 
snapped. “Short of absolutely. forbidding her to 
have anything to do with him, I know you've done 
everything to discourage him. We all have, for the 
child’s own sake ; but Violet’s impulsive and romantic, 
and Ewen’s a very fascinating man—much too 
fascinating! So be careful.” She gave a heavy sigh. 
“What a disgusting day {t has been! I've lost 
two hundred pounds. And you?” 

Mr. Feveral s! d his shoulders. “I scarcely 
know yet,” he said indifferently, and watched Violet 
with a new anxiety. All the way to Hyde Park 
Corner, where the party broke up, Violet seemed in 
capital spirits ; but once in the taxi on their way home 
her gaiety deserted her, and she became languid 
and silent. 

‘Tired ?”’ her father asked. 

‘““A little,” she said listlessly. After a minute's 
ailence she took one of his hands and squeezed it. 
“* Daddy, I’m not happy!’ she said. 

He returned the pressure of her hand gently. 
“ Tell me.” 

But the sudden craving to confide {n him passed 
away, frightened by the comeinty of his disapproval. 

“Oh, nothing ! perhaps I'll tell you later,” said. 
“Here we are!” She gave a little sigh of relief as the 
cab mapped. 

Her father handed her out, and she went slowly up 
the steps before him. In the hall the butler camo 
forward with a letter on a amall silver tray. ‘‘ By 
messenger,” he said. A glance at the address showed 
her Captain Ewen’s handwriting. “It has just 
come!” the butler added. Very fly she picked 
up the letter, and without looking again at her father 
she mounted the staircase with quickened steps. In 
her own room she tore open the envelope and pulled 
out the hastily scribbled note. 

“ Dearest,—Since seeing you this afternoon I have 
been ordered away, and I must leave at once—tfo-night. 
I may be away for a long time, and the thought of not 

you again {is horrible. You know how they 
have tried to kcep us apart, but our love has been 
too strong. I cannot bear to leave you! Come with 
me, dearest. I’m desperate; I can’t leave you! 
Come with me, and we'll be married at the Embassy 
fn Paris, and then together life will be splendid for 
both of us. It’s our only chance of happiness, and 
your father will forgive us soon enough when It’s 


all over. 


—WVore often than not they lose their money. Cun you give me a good reason against backing horses ? 


“* Instead of going to the Newoomes’ dinner to-night, 
drive t to Cross. Be there b a 


! But I know you A ii 
if we were parted! Don't fail me! . G. BE.” 
The writing raced to and fro before her eyes. I 


stared eeguely Uetows her. 
returned. frred uw , pushing 
and porogyled to her arg aren ?” ahe thought 
swift glance showed it on the carpet near 
4 after a k, frightened look at 
med to be looking away, she picked 
and crumpled it in her hand. 
““T’ve had a tiring day,” she explained nervously. 
‘* T must have fointed” Foolish ofme! Leave me fora 
Nttle, Castles. I’m all right now. [’ll ring.” 


I. 

Sux rang three times before Castles reappeared. In 
the ordinary course of the incident would have 
a over, sf to-night, with re a , 

let ra out a few wor reproo!, 
ary pri "Hee sonst not annoy 

she was too dependent 
, and as she stood for a 


rtmanteau with travelling pu to 
Charing Cross. Could you do it without anybody 


noticing you?” 


“Certainly, miss. I could say I was going away 
for the night ag ring ol 
“Good! Be beside bookstall at half-past 


1 
eight,” Violet told her. ‘‘ And remember, you must 


me OVER if 


£200 


Divided in the “Middles” Contest 
this week. Turn back now tothe first 
page and win a big prize yourself. 


speak to no one here about ft. I can depend on you, 
Castles ?”” 

She asked the question almost fiercely, and the girl 
somaate uneasily under her stare. ‘‘ Oh, certainly, 
m 

In a few minutes Castles had hastily packed the 
things necessary for a journey, and Violet, staring 
anxiously through the curtains of her bedroom window, 
watched her leave the house with the two leather cases. 
She gave a great sigh of relief as Castles hailed a taxi 
and drove safely away. 

“ The rest is !” she thought, and opened the 
door. At the head of the staircase she hesitated aad 
cheep back. For a moment terror took hold of her. 
She trembled violently and was suddenly afraid at the 
thought of what she was doing. 

“Go on, go on |” she said to herself. ‘‘ Don’t think 
about it now. Go on!” She took a deep breath 
and began to descend the staircase slowly. Almost 
at the same moment her father came across the hall, 
and after glancing up, he stood waiting for her at 
the foot the staircase. Violet, choking back a 
menneutery desire to cry out, hardened herself for a 


t. 
Ae He has found out!” she thought swiftly. 


oe He 

is going to stop me. But he shan’t! He shan’'t!” 

fir. Feveral looked at her gravely. ‘‘ Can you come 
to my room for s few minutes, dear ?” 


Her heart was beating , and she had a horrible 
fecling of suffocation, ‘“I—I'’m rather in a hurry. 
I’m late!” 

oe | won't keep you long,” he sald ; “ and {t's rather 


reson ne 

Turning, he led the way to the library, and Violet 
followed unwillingly. Dsd he know? Better wait 
and see what boy ned ! 

In the library Violet sank Into a low easy-chair and 
watched her father with sharp suspicion as he closed 
the door and began to pace restlessly up and down 
the room. 

“Violet, something terrible has happened,” he said 
suddenly. ‘‘I—I ecarcely know how ta tell you!” 
He looked at her ap nely. she fancied, and in spite 
of herself she softened towards him. “ We're— 
I’m ruined!” 

There was a dead silence in the room. Mr. Feveral 
dropped heavily into the chair before his writing- 
table and leaned forw: his elbows on the table, 
his head on his hands. Violet had the feeling that 
she ought to go o him and comfort him, but somehow 
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she seemed to have lost all power over her body an4 
could only Ho back in her chair. - 
Her father raised his head with a weary sigh, 
must tell you everything!” he said. After a pause j, 
went on, speaking in a dull, level tone: ‘I have hi 
heavy losses on the Stock Exchange, but these I h:. 
hoped to retriove to-day. Instead, I find mys 
with an additional debt of twenty thousana pounds, {. 
I very foolishty—I admit it frankly now—took Barnet: 
offer to take twenty to one in thousands agai: 


‘ Moonstone.’ ” 

“ Oh, gees !” Violet rose at last, a lit: 
unsteadily, and crossed over to her father's side. 

Her elopement with Captain Ewen appeared to > 
far off and unimportant. She shuddered, and w .< 
suddenly angry with Captain Ewen at the thouzht . ; 
the blow they had been about to deal her poor fatl: 
It secmed to her all at once that she did not ca': 
whether Captain Ewen went away or not. 

‘“‘ There’s just a little more to tell you,” Jer fait 
went on. ‘It’s difficult to say.” @ rose abriyii. 
and walked to the ‘window, leaving her standin. 
by his chair. With his back to her, as though feari: 
to sco her face, he added: ‘“‘ Barnett wants to mai, 
you. . . . I needn't tell you how much depex's 
on that!’’ The words came out with an effort. 

Violet drew in a sharp, sudden breath. © You 
mean,” she asked after a pause, ‘“ that Arthur—thet 
Lord Barnett—would—cancel the debt ?” 

Without turning he answered in a low voi:: 
é Yes.” 

“* Of course,” Viclet agreed. 

For five long, heavy minutes neither moved n-- 
spoke. Violet’s only emotion was a vague astoni-.. 
ment at her own calmness, | 

Arthur and she had been friends since they we:> 
children together, and though she had liked him ani 
knew he liked her, it was rather surprising to tind he 
cared for her so much. Her interest in him quickened. 

‘“*T—I must think it over,’ she said at last, an! 
went slowly towafds the door. As her father stow! 
with bowed head, holding the door open for her to pa-; 
out, a wave of love and pity swept over her, and sl.» 
touched his arm affectionately. “* Tell Arthur to cai 
to-morrow afternoon,” she said gravely. 
don’t worry, daddy !’’ 

As she passed through the hall she glances] at t!¢ 
clock. Twenty minutes tonine. With a littlo stii' | 
cry, sho turned and went upstairs, quivering again «1: 
the thought of the madness she had escaped. 

Her engagement to Lord Barnett was announ-*} 
before the end of the week. At first ehe shrank 
little from the congratulations that were showe:! 
upon her; she felt vaguely that she ought to resent 
1 the fact that she was being forced by her love for ber 

father into a marriage of convenience. But instca! 
of that, there came in a short timo a fecling of dec 
distress that Arthur should think she was martyir- 
him only for that reason. She wanted him to thir’. 
well of her. He came to her one day witha very gris? 
face, and, to her surprise, he did not kiss her as u°un'. 
‘“‘ Anything wrong, Arthur?” she asked, watcbin 
him anxiously. He was apparently in the deep. - 
loom. 
“T don’t know,” he said, ‘“ Everything's wronz, | 
think.” 
rised, Violet raised her eyebrows, and thin 
a little mockingly. ‘“ Oh, come!” 

He tarned to her abruptly. ‘‘ You remember the 
night of the Derby 2?” ee 

Violet caught es breath and nodded. “ Yes‘ 

“It appears,” he went on, “ that after the rave. 
Ewen received a hint that there might be a Jockey (i : 
inquiry into the running of his [horse unless he clea:e ! 
out, and he left England that night.” 

Violet closed her eyes. Her face was very white, an ! 
she was trembling violently. 

Arthur glanced at her, and then looked away ar! 
broke out angrily: “Ob, what’s the good of » 
pretending 2? Your maid read the letter Ewen wrer' 
to you and told your father at once. Ewen thought 
cleverly enough, the skunk !—that once married to 

ou, your friends were bound to stand by you, an’. 
incidentally, by him. Most of us knew that Ewen 
was arotter, but we couldn't prove it, of course, & 
when your father saw you were determined to go «= 
with him, he invented, on the spur of the momer. 
that story about owing me money.” 

“Invented!” Violet exclaimed. be 

“Every word of it!” be went on almost fri... 
“He hadn’t even seen me when be spoke to }- 
but, of course, I couldn't give him away. . sd 

Violet sat bolt upright, gripping the arms of iL 
chair and staring beforo her. Slowly a amile car 
to her face. She glanced at Arthur; he was sittin: :" 
a low chair, leaning forward and staring gloomy «" 
his boots. A momentary hysteria took hold ont: 

“Then I—needn’t marry you if I dont want to» 
she gasped out bluntly. 

He winced. ‘ No,” he sald. Shes 
Violet rose and went over to him, her exes eh rn 
“I'm glad!” she said. “I'm glad!’ Ske at i 
little groan and his jaw became tente. | I ve 
want to marry you because I must!” She ehaphde 
her knees besido his chair. “I want to matty yo 

because I love you!”’- 


* And—- 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


] THE SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT. 


What He Does and How He Does It. 
By ONE OF THEM. 


“ From our special correspondent.” 

‘The short line of bold black type stares at you 
from the top of the newspaper column, and following 
is a long “story,” as news-editors call it, of the 
strike, or lock-out, or riot, or disaster, as the case 
may be. 

The account is crammed with detail, but, as a 
rule, it runs easily, the same as a well-told tale, 
and you learn all that has happened without being 
bored. That is, if the special correspondent has 
tuken the necessary pains, 

Ue must be ready to go anywhere at any time. 
Ii a mysterious murder were committed to-night 
light away in the country somewhere, the special 
correspondent would be sent for by the news editor 
to-morrow morning. 

Must Get a Picture Somehow. 

“T want you,” he would say, “to go down to 
Plankshire. Get good story of the murder; latest 
developments; clues, interviews, photographs. 
Next train leaves Euston in an hour's time.” 

“ Right! would answer the correspondent, and 
a few hours later he is at the scene of the crime. 
‘Yhere is no photograph to be had, so he arranges 
for one to be taken. It is developed rapidly and 
handed to the guard of a London-bound train, 
who hands it to a messenger from the paper at 
Luston, 

Next morning the picture is in the paper together 
with a long story by the special correspondent, 


which has been telegraphed soon after his arrival 
in the place where the murder was committed. 

It is not generally known by people outside 
newspaper offices that there is an arrangement 
between the G.P.O. and newspapers whereby 
telegrams may be sent on credit. 

The special correspondent has a pass, which he 
hands to the telegraph clerk along with his message. 
When the work is finished these passes are collected, 
and on each is written the number of words sent 
each night, and the bill is forwarded, together 
with the passes, to the cashier of the newspaper 
in question. 

An hour or so after the special correspondent has 

his long message acrog the counter of the 
ittle post-office hundreds of miles from London, 
rg ag be are delivering it, a few slips at a 
time, into the office of the newspaper, where the 
sub-editor is anxiously waiting for the news ; and 
next morning the special correspondent reads bis 
story in print. 

Special Men for Special Work. 


Editors soon learn to know their men, and they 
select accordingly. One correspondent, for instance, 
would be no uso at all on a murder, but he will 
pick out the points in the speeches at a church 
conference better than anybody. - 

The young man from Cambridge University 
would be like a fish out of water if sent to a strike 
riot, but ask him to intervicw a foreign diplomat 
about the war scare and he is a success. 

There are correspondents who revel in disasters, 
but who are no good when sent to describe a carnival. 
Each man to his task. 

The special correspondents are selected by an 
editor with as much care as tho Commissioner of 
Police uses when selecting detectives to investigate 
crimes. 

Journalism is becoming more and more a pro- 
fession in which one must specialise, and one 


Ho must be quick ; he has little time for thinking. 
Decisions must be made in haste. He must have 
plenty of money. He may find it necessary to 
ask a local photographer to close up his shop whilst 
he takes a picture of an interesting scene or incidont. 
And he must pay the man what he asks. 

He has many adventures, I myself during the 
recent lock-out in Lancashire came into violent 
contact on two occasions with workers who accused 
me of helping non-unionists. 


To Get a Murderer’s Togs. 

Once a taxicab in which I had driven to see @ 
non-union worker was surrounded by hostile 
weavers, and I considered myself very lucky to 
get away unscathed. It was a common occurrence 
to have to fight one’s way from the cottage of a 
defiant non-unionist, and I was strongly advised 
by the police not to visit the cottage again. 

Sometimes, in the case of a big murder particu- 
larly, the special correspondent’s experiences are, 
to say the least, rather gruesome. 

I remember somo years ago accompanying & 
woman to a prison to bring away the clothes in 
which her son-in-law had been executed the day 
before, 

We waited in a large bare room, and a warder 
brought the clothes to us in a khaki-coloured 
sheet. He counted them out one by one, throwing 
them on the floor the while, and referring to a list 
of the articles. 

We brought them away in a cab to escape the 
observation of a curious crowd, and later on we 
tried to sell them to the bead of a well-known 
waxwork exhibition where a figure of the murderer 
was on show. It was intended to devote the money 
towards the education of the murderer's child, but 
we were not successful in selling. 

The special correspondent is the long arm of the 
modern newspaper; the arm which can lengthen 
to any extent across England, across Europe, 


result of this is that short line of black, bold type| across the world—the arm which is supposed to 
which you see in the papers nearly every morning | pick up the best that is going. 


of your life. 


And it rarely fails. 


INDOOR HUNTING IS COMING! 


In a big room of a house in the heart of Lon 
bunkers of real sand, a putting green, an 
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The Strangest Love-Story Ever Written. 


bleak common, and here he takes in aviation pupils. 


has no friends. 


past history. 


about the meeting, he bolts for his life. 
Terror-stricken, the girl obtains the aid 


Haviford evidently fails, for the police arrive. 


follows. 
Full of indignation at what 
“Oh, what has happened,” she screams. 


CHAPTER FOUR. 


“Your Uncle is Dead.” 


Wuewn Lance Haviford arrived at Fenton, the little 
county town that Jay some miles from the village 
of Eastcourt, he went at once to the police station, 
to find, however, that his errand was useless. 
Dr. Hopson had been there, had given information 
as to the outrage committed at Ashwoods, and con- 
stables had already been dispatched thither. Havi- 
ford dissembled his annoyance, even praised the 
complacent inspector for euch promptitude, and 
turned his car homewards again. 

He did not put on specd, for he wanted to think, 
and the swift cutting through the freshness of the 
air was not conducive to sustained thought. 

And it was not Carlyon Dawlish who lay wounded 
nigh unto death in the library at Ashwoods, who 
occupied Haviford’s mind; it was Dawlish’s niece 
who had come with the breaking of the day into 
Jance’s life, who had seemed the very spirit of the 
dawn itself. 

Hitherto women had Foe no part in the young 
inventor’s life. He had been too much in earnest, 
too absorbed in his profession, and also he had re- 
garded women with distrust, as sirens who lured 
men away from the business of life, who hindered 
and retarded success. 

That in any circumstances they could be helpful, 
that thcir encouragement could be valuable, he did 
not believe. 

‘This theory had stood firm until Rachel Lulway 
appeared upon the scene and destroyed it. Haviford 
knew that henceforth she meant more to him than all 
elso in the world besides, even than tHe success of the 
“Toarus,” the aeroplane that was to triumph over 
all others, that was to be the aircraft of the 
future. 

For such is the power that lies in 8 woman’s slim 
hands, She can destroy at a touch the ambition 
that years have builded. 

The great gates of Ashwoods were closed again 
when Haviford’s car reached them. He shouted 
impatiently in the hope of someone hearing him, 
for tho lodge was empty, had been tenantless for 
years, 

At last, as no one appeared, Lance got out of the 
car and retraced his steps back to the flying fields, where 
ho had found Rachel that morning. 

The gateway in the wall that surrounded the Ash- 
woods’ grounds might be still open, and even if it 
were shut it would be easier to attract someone’s 
attention from that point than from the pet gates. 

The door, however, was open; beside it stood a 
policeman, who moved forward as he beheld Haviford. 
‘the latter asked him somewhat curtly what he was 
doing there. It angered him to think that Rachel 
had to suffer what she had implored him to spare her, 
the presence of the police. 

“T’ve been told off to keep this gate,” said the 
constable, a little furried by Maviford’s peremptory 


Daugn 


CHIEF CHARACTERS. 
Carlyon Dawlish: A quiet and very reserved man. He lives at Ashwoods, a big, ugly building in the middle of a 


Rachel Lulway is known as Old Dawlish’s lovely niece. 


Lance Haviford: Onc of the flying pupils at Ashwoods. — 
Josephine: A very old woman who has been Mr. Dawlish’s one servant for many years. 


The Unknown Man: A strange character who deeply impresses Rachel. 


THE STORY IN A NUTSHELL. 


Rachel Lulway is in the grounds of Ashwoods early one morning when she sccs the unknown man—his clothes stained 
with mud, and a still uglier stain of blood—lying in a ditch, gripping a chain of diamcnds. 

Rachel does not run away, but waits as the man jumps from the ditch and approaches her aggressively. First of all, he 
threatens to kill Rachel, then pleads with her to let him go, and finally, when she gives him her promise to say nothing 
When Rachel reaches Ashwoods again, she makes a terrible discovery. Her uncle is lying, half-murdered, in his library. 
of Lance Haviford. The young flying man, having some surgical knowledge, 
bandages up Old Dawlish and then goes into the nearest village and brings back a doctor. 

The doctor reports that Old Dawlish will get better, but he will have to report the case to the police. 
terrifies the old servant, Josephine, and she begs and implores that they be kept away by hook or by crook. She is so 
insistent that Rachel persuades Haviford to go into the village 
Josephine 
intruders. They force their way in ond insist upon seeing the room where the crime was committed. When Rachel takes 
them to the library they find the door locked from the inside. The police break it open and enter the room. Rachel 


and try and stop them from coming. 


Josephine is not there—the swathed figure in the couch is unwatched. 
seems such cruel neglect, Rachel hurries to her uncle's side; the heavy constable follows 
her as she bends over the couch for an instant, only to dart back, with a cry of horror, almost into the policeman’s arms, 

“That man is not my uncle!” 


YOU WILL LIKE THIS SHORT SERIAL ! 


She has been brouglt e and educated by her uncle, and 


She knows all her master’s 


The word “police” 


is nowhere about and Rachel has to open the door to the 


(You can now read on.) 


tones. ‘Beg pardon, sir, but something grave’s 
happened up at the house.” 
aviford, about to pass on, stopped suddenly. 

“Something grave happened at the house,” he 
repeated. ‘Well, I know that. Mr. Dawlish was 
attacked by a burglar, it’s supposed. He isn’t— 
isn’t dead, You don’t mean that, do you?” 

The constable hastened to reply that he did not; 
as far as he knew, Mr. Dawlish was just the same. 

“ Only, the young lady said, that it wasn’é her uncle,” 
the policeman added obscurely ; “she’s been going on 
awful, sir, screaming and crying, vowing that Mr. 
Dawlish had been spirited away, done for in some 
way op other. I don’t rightly understand what she 
meant, but I was put here to kecp watch.” 

What against, or for whom, the young constable 
could not have said. Haviford wasted no more time 
in questioning him, but went on to the house, giving a 
curious half-repelled glance at the library windows 
closely shuttered, behind which lay the man whom 
some unknown hand had wounded. 

In the hall Rachel met him, and silently they 
went towards the library, Haviford glancing curiously 
about him at the pene the dim and fusty pictures 
that hung upon the walls, the old furniture that would 
have delighted an antiquarian. : 

Over the whole place stately, even imposing as it 
was, there hung a certain ais of neglect, of disuse ; 
that this gaunt and melancholy mansion could ever 
be the home of happy people, Haviford doubted. 
He hated to think that, here in such surroundings, 
Rachel Lulway was forced to pass her life. 

The library doom was open. Lance saw that the 
lock had been broken, and in a hurried whisper Rachel 
told him how it had happened. Haviford’s blue eyes 

TCw angry 5 the police, he felt, had exceeded their 
uty. Rachel ought not to have been left to cope 
with them alone. 

They were inside the library now, the light stealing 
through the shutters, falling upon the oak floor, 
upon the few palely coloured Oricntal rugs that lay 
here and there. 

The couch, upon which Haviford had helped to lay 
Mr. Dawlish, had been moved forward out into the 
room, as Lance instantly saw. Upon it there lay the 
swathed, motionless figure. Haviford went up to it 
softly, Rachel following; together in silence they 
deere down upon the unconscious face upon the 
pillows. 

Haviford did not speak; his gaze was rivetcd 
upon the hollow features, the yellow-white forehead, 
over which the skin seemed so tightly drawn. He 
stared at them so long without speaking that Rachel 
grew impatient. 

“Don’t you sce what I mean?” 


she whispered, 
Me at Haviford’s arm. 


“It—it isn’t my uncle. 
an you, who know him as well as I do, must see 
i ”» 

But Haviford drew her gently away. 

“You've made a mistake,” he said beneath his 
breath, as though the senseless figure lying thero 
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could be disturbed by his voice. ‘It’s Mr. Dawli-) 
He looks—diffcrent—because he is ill, but—it is bv. 
Who else could it be?” 

As he spoke he took her hands, he drew her gen:!y 
away. She resisted but weakly. Her strength, tha: 
had been ebbing, was leaving her fast. Pitcously 
he looked up into the kind, sunburned faco above 

er. 

“You are as bad as the others—as the policemen, 
as Josephine!” she declared, with a catch in her 
voice. ‘I’ve always been afraid of Joscphine, 1 
believe she hates me!” 

Haviford shook his head. His heart oched fur 
her and he could not comfort her, he could do nothin 
for her. With sudden petulance she snatched hu 
hands away from him. 

To reason with her was, Haviford saw, quite 
hopeless, Even though he might have demonstrated 
the utter absurdity of the whole thing, the impos:i- 
bility of another person having been substituted 
for Mr. Dawlish, he saw that Rachel would stiil clirg 
to her own opinion. 

“ Josephine shan’t bother you,” he said reassurin.|v. 
“Tf you don’t like her, Miss Lulway, why do you kecy 
her? I’m sure you've only to say to your uncle thir 
you'd like to get rid of her and he'll do it.” 

There was a faint gleam of contempt in the cys 
Rachel raised to his. 

“You don’t know my uncle,” she said, “or you 
would know that whatever I like or wish has absolutc!s 
no influence on him whatsoever. Besides, he is devoics 
to Josephine, as she is to him. If it came toa ma.ir 
of sending away I should be the one to go.” 

She turned away and went back to the bed wh::+ 
the wounded man lay. Leaning over him she gaz! 
earnestly into the face that the bandages half hid fren 
view. aviford came up softly and stood beside 
her; he did not look at Mr. Dawlish ; at that minu.. 
he had eyes only for Rachel. 

He did not notice, nor did she, that the door bad 
opened, and that Josephine had come silently into the 
room. He was not aware of her presence, until 3 
shadow fell upon the couch; looking up, he bebcld 
the old woman. 

For one moment’s space he saw in the gaze she had 
fixed upon Rachcl such concentrated hate and fury 
that he could only stand amazed that euch old fade:! 
eyes could hold such fire. Then she bent over the 
patient, studied him, so it seemed to Haviford, with 
minute interest, drew forth from beneath the clothes 
one limp hand and held it, then she laid it down agin, 
stood erect, and addressed Rachel : . 

“You necd trouble no more about him, Miss 
Rachel,” she said in a harsh, tonelcss voice. “He 
Per ,neither your care nos mine, Your uncle is 
ead.’ 


” 


CHAPTER FIVE. 
The Unknown Man. 

* My dear Lance, I'd do anything in reason for you. 
but really I can’t see that this ss reasonable, It's 
not like asking me to call on the girl and havo bce 
over for a week-end ; that ties one down to nothin: ; 
but to invite her here for an indefinito period, when 
she has no home to go to when she leaves, and very 
little money, why. it means saddling yourself with 
her, you know. You can’t turn her out when you 
tired of her, now can you? You'd have to keep ber 
on, and she would be such a bore, eventually I eeu. 
T’ll call on her if you insist, but, really, that’s all 1 
think I can do.” ' 

Lance Haviford’s blue eyes on rather angry. 

“And it’s precious little, Maud,” ho said grimly; 
“in fact, you couldn't well do less. I thought you were 
a kind-hearted little sort, who would do what I asked 
you ; but, of course, if you won’tIcan thelp it. Imust 
think of somo other way, and of someone clse to help 
me, as my own cousin, who’s been like my sistel, 
won’t do it.” ae 

It was about ten days after Carlyon Dawlish’ 
death. Lance Haviford’ had taken upon himse!! 
the task of looking after Rachel Lulway, whos 
case seemed to him peculiarly desolate. For, to the 
amazement of all who had looked upon her uncle as & 
man of property, and, indeed, of considerable wea:i!-, 
he had left no money behind him. & of 

His only legacy to his niece was large stock © 
debts, There was no will. Ashwoods would bave 
to be sold, and Rachel would be obliged to earo kes 
own living. F 

The abe of ber uncle’s death, the tcrrible tragedy, 
the mystery of which was still unsolved, had ayer 
whelmed the girl, so that she seemed scarcely av ogetn 
of what was going on around her, Passively ae 


Now tien, observant readers, on the opposite page the authoress of “ A Daughter of the Dawn” has a strange mistake. OT 
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“Pray, what did I say?” demanded Sie denplt| 


ajlowed Haviford to manage for her, to arrange, as far 
as an arrangement was possible, her affairs. She was 
not ill, but exhausted in mind and body. 

Acting under Dr. Hopson’s advice, she was kept in 
ner own room, and Josephine, rather to Havifurd’s 
surprise, proved herself a competent nurse. 

But Ashwoods was to be sold at once. A purchaser 
had been found for it. Soon the only home that she 
4ad any claim to would be gone. What was to become 
of Rachel then? It was with the idea of solving 
this question that Haviford had gone over to Benwarden 
Castle, the home of his cousin, Lady Benwarden, and 
a.ked hes to take the friendless and desolate girl 
under her ey 

Benwarden tle was only a few miles from Ash- 
woods, It had been well nigh a ruin, but it had been 
restored, and, in the opinion of many, spoiled, by 
Sie Arnold Benwarden, the enormously wealthy 
<hipowner, and husband of one of the prettiest women 
ia the county. 

If Lady Benwarden had been spoiled by the adula- 
tion and attention that a lovely young woman with 
unlimited wealth at her command is bound to 
receive, Lance Haviford, her cousin and childhood’s 
playfellow, nines maintained that she possessed & 
solden heart. He began to doubt the metal of that 
organ, however, when she showed herself averse | 
io the befriending of Rachel Lulway. 

“ Of course you're in love with her,” Lady Benwarden 
said suddenly, as she looked up from the embroidery | 
that made such slow progress in her beautiful hands, 
“Don’t try and deny it, and for one reason 
I'm very glad, for it will make you human and 
cive you aomething to think of besides those 
horrid aeroplanes. You'll be killed one day, 
1 know you will, Lance, and I shall have to 
go into mourning, and I hate black. If I 
were fair it would be different, but it’s too 
bad to expect a person who's like a gipsy 

+ to mourn for anyone.” 

“Well, if you'll take Miss Lulway in -hand, 
I'll let you off your blacks when I’m smashed 
up,” said Lance lightly. He had coloured 
hotly when his cousin had charged him 
with being in love with Rachel. 

His feeling of ionate worship and 
reverence could og oe expressed, he felt, 
by such a worn and kneyed phrase. 

In love with her! Why, the schoolboy’s 
first vague attraction for a pig-tailed schoolgirl 
was often spoken of in those very words. 

“Look here, Maud, the poor little thing 
has had an awfully rough timc; you know 
that her uncle was murdercd and no one 
knows by whom, and, what is more, it doesn’t 
seem as though it will ever be found out. 
She's no money, all that poor old Dawlish 
had he seems to have got rid of, and no friends. 
He kept her like a hermit, never let her 
know anyone; she was forbidden to speak 
to any of the flying pupils, and the result is 
—that she is stranded. I don’t know what 
will become of her.” 

Lady Benwarden drew her beautifully 
marked brows together thoughtfully. She was 
of that charming type, a bluc-eycd brunette ; 
she had masses of dusky hair, a wonderful 
skin, soft, yet glowing, and a mouth that waa 
a curve of tipe red lips. 

Haviford had always admired her greatly, 
without having in any way attracted by 
her, and this fact, though he never realiscd it, 
had always been resented by Lady Ben- 
warden. 

“Of course,” she said suddenly, ‘“‘she’s pretty, 
this girl ?” 

“She isn’t!” retorted Haviford promptly. ‘‘ She’s 
beautiful! Come, Maud, are you going to be your jolly, 
decent self, and look after her? It’s far more of a 
charity than those fétes you get up in town and those 
balls you go to.” 

There was, however, still ono objection, and Maud 
Tenwarden spoke of it. The tragedy at Ashwoods 
had aroused a great deal of public interest. Mr. 
Dawlish had been well known through his skill in 
aeronautics, and the fact that some of the most daring 
flyers had been trained by him. 

He was notorious now, through the manner of his 
death, and the notoriety would bo shared by his 
niece. That would not leasant, and Lady Ben- 
warden did not feel fectined to face it. 

Haviford, however, thrust this objection aside 
with contempt. Nothing was Saietiberd longer 
than a week, he assured his cousin; after the la 
of that time the world would forget that Rachel 
Lulway had ever been associated with the victim 
ofthe Ashwoods tragedy. Hername wasdifferent, and 
was scarcely known to anyone in the neighbourhood. 

She ap at the inquest,” Lady Benwarden 
observed. ‘I remember everyone was 60 annoyed 
because she wore such a thick veil that mo one could 
see her face. Arnold thought that she must be pretty, 
just because she muffled hersclf up so, but I told him 
that she was probably hideous and only did it to 


arouse interest. I know what women are, Arnold 
¢aid——” 


What is the error? I will give 
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entering at that moment. “Nothing that wasn’t 
delightful and to the point, I'm sure. Afternoon, 
Lance, glad to see you! I suppose you're starting 
flying on your own account now that poor Dawlish 
is gone? Shocking business that altogether; never 
knew the man personally, but it’s terrible to think 
of his being murdered in that brutal fashion, and the 
police quite unable to lay their hands on tho villain. 
And his daughter, poor girl, left penniless, I bear, 


“Tt’s just about her that Lance has come to see 
me,” interposed Lady Benwarden deftly ; ‘he wants 
me to take the girl up, to give her the run of the 
house, and, in fact, as far as I can make out, adopt 
her. That is what you want, isn’t it, Lance ?” 

Sir Arnold glanced quickly from his wife to her 
cousin; his honest grey eyes a little puzzled. A 
c= contrast ~to the wife he adored was Arnold 

nwarden, for he was rathcr stout, lain-faced, 
and of small stature; only he possessed a certain 
vigorous dignity of bearing, and his cyos were keen 
and of falcon-like sharpness. 

“Tf the girl’s nowhere to go, she may as well come 
here, Maud!” he said promptly, with that rapid 
sweeping away of all difficulties that his wife some- 
times found so provoking; “she'll be company for 
you, and you can make her your secretary. You 
were saying the other day that you wanted onc. 
It seems the thing nowadays 
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You're the man,” she said, 
and correspondence and the like, so that you have to 
have someone to help you out of the muddle you get 
|into. Engage this girl; she'll do all right if she's 
| @ little of the brains that her uncle had.” 
| Lady Benwarden’s red lips lifted in just a faintly 
! contemptuous smile. I'rom beneath her extrava- 
| gantly long eyclashes she glanced at her cousin. 
“That scttles it, Lance,” she said suavely. 
; “ Arnold says that your protégée may come, 80 of course 
as a dutiful wife there is nothing for me but to agree. 
Bring her over to-morrow if you like, only make her 
understand one thing—ehe is not to wear mourning ; 
I simply hate it. And now, for goodness’ sake, let 
us talk of something else.” 
| “Which reminds me,” said Sir Arnold cheerfully, 
“of why I burst into your room, Maudie. Delgarno 
*phoned this morning ; he’s back in England, it seems. 
I've asked him down for the fourteenth, if that suits 
I was so pleased to hear of him again she I 
ou 


you. 
invited him straight off without consulting you. 
forgive me? You don’t mind?” 
Benwarden’s embroidery had fallen to the 
can ; she stooped to pick it up, and she answered 
er husband at the same time. 

“Of course I don’t mind,” she said. ‘On the 
contrary, I’m delighted. Mr. Delgarno will come 
back with all sorts of delicious talcs, I expect. He 
always scems to have more adventures when he goes 
abroad than anyone else. Where has he been, Arnold ? 
Elephant shooting in the Congo ?” 

“Yes; he’s the best shot, I should say, in the world,” 
answered Sie Arnold enthusiastically, ‘‘as well as 


shrank back, her face white with horror. 
“1 caw in the 
ditch with blood on your olothes.”” 
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the nicest fellow. There's no ono I'm more pleascd 
to sce than old Del. I wish, Maud, that you and 
he hit it off, but he isn’t much of a lady's man ; ono 
has to allow that.” 

And Sir Arnold smiled regretfully, as with a nod 
to Lance and another apology to his wife for his 
abrupt departure, he hurried from the room. 

Lady Benwarden turned sharply to her cousin. 

“Til send the car over for your fricnd,” she sald, 
“and of course I'll be decent to her, Lance, but you 
must understand that if sho’s a nuisance she goes.” 

It was not exactly the manner in which Haviford 
wished Rachcl to be received, but he trusted to tho 
o herself for removing any prejudice that Maud might 

ve against her. 

He went back to Ashwoods and asked Josephine, 
who always met him with a lowering brow, whether 
Miss Lulway could receive him. Rachel was up, 
and in her own room, to which the old servant in glum 
silence conducted him. 

Haviford’s heart beat hizh in anticipation of the 
interview. It would be the first time that he had 
secn her since her uncle's funeral, and then he had not 
spoken to her. Ho had mercly watched with aching, 
pitying eyes the slim, black-clad figuro that had 
leaned on old Josephine’s arm beside the open grave. 

Perhaps because he had so looked forward to it, 

_ because he did not realise that whilst for 

im she had come to mean all that the world con- 


for you smart set of | tained beautiful and adorable, she still regarded him 
women to simply smother yourselves in engagements only with gratitude as the 


friend who had come forward 
in hor hour of direst need. 

Very lovely, in her dense black, with her 
dead-lcaf hair wound in soft coils in the nape of 
her white neck, she appeared to Haviford. Hoe 
told her, with his gaze fixed wistfully upon 
her, taking in all the beauty of her sad young 
face, of his cousin's invitation, and Rachol 
coloured faintly. 

“It's very good of her,” she said, “ but why 
should she trouble about me? I am nothing 
to her.” 

“She has heard of you from me, and she 
would be so awfully pleased if you would 
come and stay with her,” ansvered Haviford ; 
he felt no compunction at this colouring of 
Lady Benwarden’s reluctantly given invitation; 
/‘‘and she is very nice and kind-hearted, and 
/ I really think you would enjoy it. Will you 
go, Miss Lulway ?” 

She did not reply for a few moments, 
staring abstractedly before her with those 
strangely sweet eyes of hers, that had wept 80 
many tears. Lanco wondered of what sho was 
thinking ; he wondered whethcr she was awaro 
of the crucl truth, namely, that sho was 
penniless, that when she should leave Ashwoods 
there would be no home for her in all the wide 
world. But when she spoke, it was upon a very 
different subject. 

“Now that my uncle fs dead,” she said, 
will you give up flying, Mr. Haviford ?” 

The blood ruse to Lance's sunburned brow ; 
that sho should show interest in him to the 
extent of questioning him concerning his future 
seemed to him a good sign. He was 8» shy, So 
distressed by doubts of himsclf, that he had never 
dared to dream that Rachc! would return his 
love. That she troubled about him filled him 
with exquisite satisfaction. It gave him hope 
for the future. 

“IT shall keep on trying to lick all the other 
chaps,” he answered, smiling at her, showing 
his strong white teeth; “you know that I'm 
aiming at absolute security, Miss T.ulway, and 
therefore at commercial success. IT want my 
‘planes’ to be as safc asa Parliamentary train, 
and safcr, for passenyers. [im going to keep on the 
flying ground here. ‘the person who has bought Ash- 
woods has agrecd to let me rent it.” 

Rachel's lips quivercd and then tightened suddenly, 
as she regained control of herself. She looked at 
Lance steadily. 

** Josephine has told me everything,” she siid quictly, 
“and I know that I've no money and no friends, 
and that I must in some way carn my own living. 
She is going to London, she has saved money, and she 
wants me to go with her, and I suppose I ought, for 
it’s very good of her, but ‘’—Rachel hesitated — 
“T would rather go to Lady Benwarden,” she said 
honestly, ‘ but I don't want Josephine to think me 
ungrateful when she really has been very good to me, 
and—in a way—she has a claim on me.” 

‘* Of course I quite understand,” Haviford hastened 
to assure her. ‘I'll talk to Josephine for you, Misa 
Lulway, and hear what she has to say.” 

But when Josephine learned of Lady : 
fnvitation she expressed the greatcst satisfaction. 
It was tho very thing, she declared, for Miss Rachel, 
and she assured Haviford, who confided to her his 
cousin's stipulation concerning moutning, that she 
would bear it in mind. 

In other circumstances Rachel, little recluse that she 
was, would have suffered agonics of shyness at being 
suddenly introduced into the gay world of which Lady 

(Continued at foot of next page.) 
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about the Biggest Play on 
Earth. 


(Mr. C. F. Toule is the manager of the biggest 
play in the world, “ Ben-Hur,” now running at Drury 
Lane Theatre. In the following specially-written 
arlicle he tells some amazing facts in conneclion with 
the gigantic production, and some amusing slurics 
about his travels with it.) 


“ Bex-Hur”—tho somewhat curious name 
means son of Hur—has been running for thirteen 
years now, and I have been managing the principal 
production of it for twelve of these years. 

It is the biggest play in the world, both from the 
point of view of stage-setting and numbers of people 
employed, and there ate only & few stages in the 
world big enough to accommodate it. | 

To play it properly, a3 wo are doing at Drury 
Lane, requires four hundred artistes, two hundred 
stage hands, twenty-two horses, five chariots, ten 

ms, andacamel. It is necessary to play to at 
least £500 a day to make Ben-Hur pay. 


In America I calculate Ben-Hur has— 

Played to six and a half millions of people. 

Been produced in every town of over 50,000 
f{nhabitants in the States. 

Travelled over 700,000 miles. 

Cost over £120,000 to take from town to 
town. 

Never missed an advertised performance 
fn twelvo years. 

Caused ‘the biggest railway ticket “ever” 
to be made out—a ticket costing over £3,000, 
which conveyed 160 people, the animals, and 
the scenery a distance of roughly 56,000 
miles—from Omaha (Nebraska) to St. Paul 
and back. 


My Horse ‘‘Monk’”’ is a Marvel. 


With one exception I have been longer with Ben- 
Hur than “anyone” clse. The one exception is 
“Monk,” the bay Kentucky thoroughb horse 
with dark points, who always gallops nearest to 
the audience in the great chariot race. 

“Monk”? is, in a way, the most remarkable horse 
fn the world ; he has taken part in more than 5,500 
races—and won all of them, His part demands 
that he should always win. He gallops on the 
“rollers,” of course, and if he really went forward 
he would have raced over 5,000 miles in the last 
thirteen years. 

Each race on the stage occupies one minuto 
twenty seconds to run, and on a real track the 


A DAUGHTER OF THE DAWN. 
Srom page 1201.) 

Benwarden was a bright star, but sho had suffered so 

much that all minor troubles could no longer affect her. 

Maud Benwarden was sccretly amazed at the quict 
sclf-possession of the beautiful girl whom Lance 
Haviford introduced. 

“'T expect you would like to go to your room, Miss 
Lulway ?” Maud said, when Rachel had been given 
tea, during the drinking of which her grave eyes 
bad studied the various members of the house party. 
“Tt’s quite a long drive from Ashwoods and my cousin 
tc!ls mo that you are not strong.” 

“T’ve never been ill before,” answemd Rachel 
frankly, “* and, og I'd rather go out than to my 
room. I hate being indoors; it seems such waste 
of time.” : 

Lady Benwarden’s blue eyes ex ressed some sur- 
prise, but she merely begged Rachel to do exactly 
as she chose. 

‘‘ Everyone does that here, you know,” she added 
with her brilliant smile, that made her a little like 
Lance. “I hate to worry my guests, they have 
absolute liberty.” 

Rachel thanked Lady Benwarden for her kindness, 
and as soon as she could she slipped out of the great 
hall, where tea was served, and went out on to the 
terrace that ran round three sides of the castle. 

It was a perfect autumn afternoon. The gardens 
below the terrace were aglory of gold and purple, 
crimson andrich red rose. In the blue distance the downs 
shone through a veil of silver and a break in them 
showed a glimpse of the shining splendour of the 


(Continued 


aca. 

Down a aide path bordered by dahlias that flamed 
all tho colours of the prism went Rachel, soothed 
fo mind and in spirit by the beauty around her. 


Nothing annoys Jones more than when his face is all lathered and he has a razor in his hand— 


“Mr. C. F. TOWLE Chats | 


horses would cover about three-quarters of a mile 
per performance. 

« Monk,” who was given to me by the mana ment 
of the play, is a great friend of mine, and I some- 
times take him out for a run in the daytime. He 
is very fond of sugar, and this once led to a rather 
embarrassing situation. 

In one town which we visited there was a German 
restaurant adjoining the theatre. I used to go 
| there and get bits of sugar for him. The proprietor 
got to know me and “Monk,” and one day he 
jokingly asked if the horse would like to have o 
drink. “Ask him in,” he laughed. I did so, little 
dreaming what would happen. 

“ ‘Monk !’™ I called to him, going to the door 
of the restaurant, ‘“ come in and have a drink.” : 

“ Monk"? promptly accepted the thoughtful invita- 
tion, He boldly walked up the few steps, forced 
himself inside, and making for sugar basin on 
one of the tables, proceeded to help himself. He 


had eaten up most of the sugar before I could 


get him safely outside. 
He distinguished himself in a 
way on another occasion. 


drive about while Ben-Hur was temporarily out 


of the bill, and had not seen him for some time. 
Into the Lobby, Carriage and All. 


Well, one day my 


Amsterdam, where I happened to be on business. 


I went to the door to say ‘‘ How ot do?” and 

*s hesitation or 
warning he skipped on to the sidewalk, and, pulling 
came right into the lobby 
He took some getting out, I can 


‘Monk™ saw me. Without asecon 


the carriage behind him, 
of the theatre. 


apiece. They have to be very carefully chosen ; 
a horse that “splays” its feet in galloping is no 
ch can run with 


00d to the show ; only animals whi 
fe “ rollers,” 


eet close together can be trusted on tho 
which are twenty-seven inches wide. 
“Nelly,”’ the camel, is, however, the most valuable 
animal in the play. I 
her, because she so 
“ Nelly n 
ten years now, “Joe,” her predecessor, who played 
when we were here last, having died. 
I think the most emusing thing that has happened 
to us since we have been on the road with Ben-Hur 
took place at Newhaven (Conn.), which is the home 
of Yale University. 
Here we once took on some of the Yale boys as 
supers. Now, at Yale, there is a tremendously 
| big, fat policeman galled Jake. How it happened 
| { don’t quite know, but one evening the boys 
| inveigled Jake ‘“ behind,” and the next thing that 
we—and he—knew was that they had _ seized 
him bodily, and, carrying him aloft, taken him on 
to the stage. 
As the “ time ” of the scene is about two thousand 
years ago, you may imagine how ridiculous and out 
of place a twentieth-century policeman looked in it. 


business. 


She was so accustomed to being alone that the 
laughter and chatter of Lady Benwarden’s guests 
depressed her. She turned with relief into the quict 
darkness of a yew-shaded walk; at the end there was, 
a a marble statue, beneath it a bench was 

ace 


As she neared it, she saw, to her disappointment, 
that it was occupicd. A man was seated there, 
bending over what looked to Rachel like a map 
or plan of some kind. She paused, doubtful whether 
to go on or to retrace her steps. At that instant 
tho man glanced up; he rose, folded the paper that 
he had been studying, and thrust it into his pocket. 

At the same moment a shaft of the dying aun 
struck through the trees and rested upon him. achel 
gave a little gasp of mingled horror and surprise. 
The stranger uttered a low sound, involuntarily 
glanced about as though in search of escape, then 
with a shrug of his massive, hid slightly bowed, 
shoulders, he seemed to change his mind. He came 
forward, a bold smile on his lips, in the eyes that 
looked out from beneath the heavy brows. 

Rachel shrank back, her face white with horror. 

“T_I know who you are,” she contrived to gasp. 
“ You—you are the man whom I saw in the ditch 
on the morning my uncle was murdered. You are the 
man whose clothes were covered in blood. You 
had that diamond necklace in your hand. You are 
the man who threatened to kill me. I believe that 
-ou are the man who did kill my uncle, and I shall not 
et you go this time!” 

‘The man smiled still more broadly, but his eyes 
were watchful now. 

“There must be some mistake, I think,” he said 
blandly. ‘‘I am one of Lady Benwarden’s guests, 
Alistair Delgarno, at your service.” 


(Another long instalment next week.) 


somewhat similar 
I had lent him to my son to 


boy drove him up to the New 


tell you. 
The horses in Ben-Hur are worth at least £150 


would not take £500 for 
thoroughly understands her 
has been with us almost 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 
1. Moot Courts. 
2. Sicilian Vespers. 
3. Beating the Bounds. 
4. Affidavit. 
5. Blarney Stone. 
6. Plebiscite. 


They are everyday expressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I will give six half-guincas 
for the explanations considered the clearest and 


st. 

First of all write the word or phrase you chocso 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanaticn 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresse; 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thursday, 
Juno 6th. You may send all your postcards fur 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 77. 


(1) WILL-O'-THE WISP. 

The following definition submitted by C. BE. Lewience, 
Walesby, Market Rasen, has gained the pr.-e : 

Like Jack-o’-Lantern, this is a country name fr 
the phenomenon called ignis fatuus, a light that fii 
about marshy places, supposed to be produced hy 
the decomposition of animal or vegetable substan’: . 
Metaphorically a will-o’-the-wisp is an elusive ob} 't 
or Utopian echeme, which lures us on, but escay.s 
our grasp. 

(2) COMMON LAW. 

The prize in this contest was awarded to W. Rew, 
8 St. Peter's Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, uho 
wrote as follows: 

The laws of England are largely regnlatcd by 
customs resulting from expericnce and confirmed tv 
judicial decisions. Law so constituted is cali: 
common law, and as such is distinguished from law 
created by statute or Act of Parliamcnt. Coma a 
law is overruled by statute law. 


(3) STONE OF DESTINY. 

VY. Thacker, 18 Blackhorse Lane, Walthaims!-", 
contributed the winning explanation in the follows.g 
terms 

‘The stone fixed under the seat of the chair in which 
Britain’s sovereigns are crowned. Edward I. brone? t 
it to Westminster in 1296 from Scone in Scotlans, 
where it had been similarly used at Scottish core 
tions. Traditionally it was Jacob's pillow, afterwat.: 
coming first to Ireland and then to Scotland. 

(4) APPLE OF ONE'S EYE. , 

The prize-winner, T. H. Cheetham, Langley Poo, 
Co. Durham, thus explained the above phras’ : 

The “apple of the eye” is the eye-ball, Fo calle.t 
from its round shape. ‘The sight, and therefure the 
eye, is very precious, and is guarded as a Wu. 
prized treasure ; hence the phrase, “to guard as the 
applo of one’s eye,” when applied to a preciess 
possession. 


(3) NON POSSUMUS. 

The winning definition by A. Clements, Knutsford 
Drive, Belfast, was thus expressed : i 
A party takes up a non-possumus (“ we cannat 
attitude hen it dadiaees itself unable to yield what 
is demanded, and the words are said to have been 
taken from a papal formula in which the Pope refused 
to release Henry VIII. from bis marriage with 
Catharine of Aragon. 


(6) CYCLOPES. . 

The explanation selected as the best was received from 
E. J. Davies, 17 Fairleigh Terrace, Downes Koad. 
Enfield, to whom the prize of 10s. 6d. has been awarded 
for the following : ; 
This means circle-eyed, the original Cyclopes bein 
so adorned. They were giant smiths, who forgd 
thunderbolts in the caverns beneath Etna, their forse 
smoke being emitted from its summit, consequeni'y 
modern blacksmiths are often playfully called Cyclopr*. 
Any artificial construction, rude in detail, byt immet‘v 
in conception, is also ‘ Cyclopean.” 


= 


Werk ENDING 
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Frelure Fars ERB'S GREAT TASK. 
NEAT AND USEFUL. 
Nowapays a very great many commodities, varying Why a Boy Became a Street Acrobat. 
fom tooth paste to sticking substances, are sold in By Mr. P. DOUBLEYOU. 
ul Passinc along a street in a poor quarter of London 
ae ‘ ap a few days ago I saw a small boy turning somere 


vantage, and that 
is, no matter how 
hard they are 
pressed they can 
never be tho- 
roughly emptied of 
their contents. 

To obviate this 
nuisance many 
manufacturers now 
attach the emall 
handle shown in 
the sketch, by 
which the tube 


is rolled up as it fs used, and go allows evcry particle 


of substarce being squeezed o 


us of it. 


HANDY LAMP FOR MOTORISTS. 
A new lamp, called the “ trouble-finder,”” has become 


very popular with motorists. 
In the centre of a metallic 


mirror {s attached a small 


electric lamp, and this is firmly held to the motorist’s 


y 


thee 


free to do the work. 


cap by means of 
an elastic band. 
The whole thi 

fs very light, an 

only weighs about 
2 ounces, without 
the small dry cell 
supplying the 
current, which can 
be carried in the 


et. 
The lamp is 
rticularly useful 


pa 
in searching out engine troubles and making tem 
repairs on the road after dark, as it rarer mae 


———o 


BRANDING 
SEAMEN. 

In many ports sea- 
men wh® are engaged 
for ships have to be 
passed by the dock 
physician as being in 
a good state of health 
before they are 
allowed on board. 

When a man is fit 
his wrist is marked 
with a rubber stamp 
bearing the sign shown 
in the picture. 

It contains a 
reproduction of the 
doctor's signature, 
the date, and a few 
words to show that 
the seaman thus 
branded has passed his 
medical examination. 


MAY 18 12 


A HOP SHOVEL. 
' Iw the districts where hops are cultivated a stranger 
would probably light upon a tool like the one shown 
in the picture. 
Its use is to turn over an 


or under side of the frame 


d otherwise move the hop 
flowers whilst they aro 
undergoing the process 
of drying. The hops 
are very light and 
bulky, soe pees a 
large and light tool is 
required for them. 
These shovels are 
about twenty - seven 
inches square, and 
consist of a threc-sided 
frame some three 
inches deep, made of 
thin boards. 

Thore is also one 
(A) flat across tho 
front which completes 
the frame and enables 
the tool to be used 
as a shovel. 

Over this frame 
“ticking” is stretched 
and fastened with 
tacks, At the back 
aro diagonal braces which 


secure the handle and strengthen the instrument 


ate fixed, 
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You can 
live here \Y 


saults and revolving himself like a cartwhecl behind 
a brake filled with sightseers. Two or three coppers 
were thrown out to him, and when he had aed 
them up he leaned, panting, against a lamp-post. 

I noticed that he was very badly clothed and 
looked ill. 

“You are not strong enough for acrobatic work,” 
I remarked jokingly. ‘“‘ Are you, Tommy?” 

“ Mi name ain’t Tommy,” he said. “ It’s "Erb— 
’Erb Bennet. Who says I ain’t strong, eh?” 

He struck his grimy fist against the flattened 
chest, which, judging by his cough, was far from 
being as healthy as one would have wished it. 

“I’m strong enough,” he said in a disdainful 
voice; “never been ill in me life. You arst 


anybody.” 
“<4t’s for Bill.”’ 

Personally, I should have said that he had never 
been well in his life ; but it would have been a pity 
to destroy the lad’s belief in his condition, so I left 
the subject. 

“Do you make much money turning somer- 
saults ?”’ I ey 

"Erb shook his head and informed me that he 
made very little. 

bd What do you do with it?” I asked. “ Buy 


sweets ? 

“No; it’s for Bill.” 

‘* Who's Bill?” 

“My bruvver. He's queer. The doctor says ’e 
ought to be took away somewhere, and I’m savin’ 
up what I earns so as ‘e can ‘ave a ’oliday.” 

Nasty Falls Sometimes. 

I determined to investigate the case, and was 
pleased, though saddened, to find that ’Erb wa® 
speaking the truth. Bill was a year older, and had 
been unwell for a long time. One afternoon 'Erb 
heard his mother say that the doctor would like her 
to send him away. ’Erb also heard his mother say 
that she couldn’t afford it. And he saw her cry. 

Next day after school he watched in the main 
road near his slum home for the brakes used by 
visitors when ‘doing’? London, and he became a 
street acrobat. He had some nasty falls at first, 
but the thought of Bill and the power of the pennies 
kept his heart up, and he worked bravely on, whirling 
himself round and round in the busy roadway. 

And then he would crawl home tired and aching, 
with the money, and count it into his brothers 
hand on the bed, while Bill, with that sweet grati- 
tude which is ineeperebe from the deserving poor, 
would grip the lad’s fingers and mutter something 
about what he would do for ’Erb when he got well 
and strong again, 

Money is Badly Needed. 

But I have an idea that Bill will never be well 
and strong any more, not, at least, unless something 
is done quickly. Pennies are not very plentiful, so 
’Erb tells me, and the police, kindhearted though 
they be, often chase him away when he is whirling 
himself round because they are afraid he might get 
run over. 

“Oh, if only we ’ad enough for us both to go 
away,’ he said, “ me and Bill,” 

The lad suddenly stopped. Such grandeur was 
impossible. It was too great to thi. k of, I left 
him seated by his sick brother's bedside and 


instead 
of here ~ 


=—by training yourself 
in your spare time the 


I.C.S. way. 


The I.C.S. courses of spare-time study 
at home give you the trained knowledge 
which secures for you better pay and 
an assured future—the means to live 
where you please, and to really live. 


Do not think this “Study” is a grind 
or at allirksome. Read this evidence 
of the contrary :— 


“Tam sure it is an acknowledged fact 
that it is much harder to study on summer 
evenings than on winter evenings, but I can 
say this, that it was to a great extent due 
to the*uttractive method in which the 
L.C.S. teach, that lwas able to draw myself 
away from other pleasures to that of 
studying an I.C.S. paper.” 


PRANK L. JAMES, Devonport. 


No matter what your present position, know- 
ledge or means, simply say on the coupon 
below which you want tobe. By return will 
come particulars showing how you can take 
the higher-paid positions in it. 


Spare-time, home-study only. No interrup- 
tion of present work. No strain on your 
health or purse. Free assistance to better 
posts as quickly as you qualify for them. 
5,521 1.C.S. students reported promotion last 
year. Proofs of what others have done— 
references to students in your own district— 
and ali details free for this coupon. 


“ The way to Better Pay i: the LCS. way " 
—over 100,000 1.C.S. students affirm it és so. 


» MORE MONEY C upon 


Dept. #70 BePInterna‘tonal Bidzs., Kingsway, 1 ondon, W.C. 
Please explain, without any obligation on my part, 
how { can qualify to enter, or to obtain a larger salary 
in, the occupation or profession before which I have 
marked X (or in the one stated here 


vesvecesserensens cmscemmancerome ema 


for @ child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200, 


with the 

ordere should be made payable to the Fresh Air Fund, 
and addressed to the Hoa. Secretary, F.A.F., Pearson's 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. and will be 
acknowledged in the paper. Collocting forma may 
had on application. 


—Mrs. Jones comes in and says “Are you shaving, dear?” He wants a cutting retort. ow” 
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HIS BUSINESS INSTINCT. 

“] gsovcuT you had sold your 
motor-car ?” 

“No, I exchanged the machine for that horse 
over there.” 

“ But you secm 
horse.” 
‘““Yos, I made a contract that the purchaser was 
to employ me to haul the machine every time he 
got stuck or broke down. Finally, he owed me so 
much that he sent the car back as part payment. 


Two mashers met on the deck of a Channel 
steamer midway between Newhaven and Dieppe. 

Cholly : “ Goin’ across 2” 

Bertie: “‘ Ya’as; aro you?” 


The Customer: ‘“‘ Look here, waiter, there’s a 
grey hair in this port! u 

The Waiter : ‘‘ Yes, sir ; ver, 
that wine is over two hundr 


to have both the car and the 


likely, sir. You sce 
years old.” 


Willie ; “ Make a noise like a frog, uncle.” 

Uncle: “* Why?” , 

Willie : ’Cause when I ask daddy for anything, 
he says ‘ Wait till your uncle croaks!’”’ 


HE KNEW THE DOG. 

A man’s voice, husky with anxiety, called up 
the police headquarters the other night at about 
2.30 a.m. It was a distraught husband begging the 

olice to help him find his wife, who 
fad been missing since 8 o'clock in the 
evening. 

“What's her description ?” 
the official at the ‘phone. 
height? Weight?” 

““ Er—er—about average, 
stammered the husband. 

“Colour of eyes?” 

A confused burring sound came back 
over the wire. 

“Blue or brown?” prompted the 
official. 

“T don’t know!” 

“‘ How was she dressed ? ”” 

“J think she wore ber coat and hat 
—she took the dog with her,” 

“ What kind of a dog?” 

“ Brindle bull terrier, weight 145 
Ib., four dark blotches on his body, 
shadowing from grey into white; @ 
round blackish spot over the left eye ; 
white stub of a tail, three white legs, 
and the right front leg nicely brindled 
all but the toes; a small nick in the 
left ear, gold filling in his upper right 
molar, a silver link collar wit —” 

“That'll do!” gasped the official. 
“ We'll find the dog.” 


First Suburbanile: “I see they 
have taken the 7 a.m. train off this 
line. Do you miss it ?” 

Second Suburbanite: “Oh, nothing 
like as much as I used to miss it when it 
was on.” 


asked 
“ Her 


I guess!” 


that’ 
The 


Schoolmisircss: “What did you want me to 
whip you for?” : 

Tommy : “’Cos pa said he would if you didn’t, 
and he hurts.” 


“J MARRIED my first husband for money, and 
my second for love.” 

“Then you are very happy now, I suppose ? 

“No, Alas, no! You see, my 
married me for love and my sccond for moncy.” 


Mr. Bacon: “Something wrong with this hash | 


this morning, dear.” 

Mrs. Bacon: “* Why?” 

Mr. Bacon: “I don’t know. It needs some- 
thing.” 

Mrs. Bacon: “J can’t think what it can be. 
put in everything I could find.” 


SHORT AND SWEET. 
Emily: “Why are you waving your hand- 
kerchief ?” 
Angelina : “Since papa has forbidden Tom the 
house we have arranged a code of signals.” 


Emily : “ What is that ?” 


I 


Angelina: “ When he waves his handkerchief 
five times, that means, ‘ Do you love me ? » And 
when I wave five in reply, it means, ‘Yes, 
darling.’ ”*» 

Emily : “ And how do you ask other questions ?” 
Res inaz “We don’t, ‘That's the whole 

le.” 


—Onc he gives is ‘No, dear, I’m blacking my boots. 


UIPS an 


Q 


The Tall and Aggressive One : 
phone at least este 
Short and Meek t 


first husband | 


SQUARE. 

Stern Parent: “How dare you smoke that 
cigarette? This is the reward I get for giving you 
a camera for a birthday present!” 

Bertie: “Yes; and I took a snapshot of you 
kissing the housemaid, but I haven't shown it to 
ma yet! Now, how do we stand ?” 


The Turtle: * Wait a minute; I want to see you 1 
The Snail: “I can’t! I’m ina hurry; I want to 
get home before dark, and it’s nearly noon now!” 


A. : “Nothing's ever lost through politeness.”” 
B.: “Except your seat in a crowded railway- 


HE COULDN'T HELP IT. 


Lady (to tramp who has accosted her in the 


street): ‘So you really tell me you have given 
up drink 2?” 

Tramp: “ Yes, ma’am. Only a week ago I 
passed twelve public-houses an didn’t enter one 
of them.” 

Lady: “Really! The temptation must have 
been very great.” 

Tramp: “Yes, ma’am; but I was locked up 


in the ‘ Black Maria.’ ” 


PUBLIC 
TELEPHONE 


COULDN'T GET A WORD IN. 


“Excuse me, but I'm in a 
and not said a word.” 
“Sir, I'm talking to my wife.” 


THE DEAR GIRL, 
| T CONGRATULATE you, dear.” 
| ‘On what, dear?” 
| ‘Why, on your engagement.” 
“To whom?” 
“Jack told me you had accepted him.” 
“Oh, well, maybe I did. I never have the heart 
to reject a proposal.” 


i 
me 
~ 

he 


| : “Norah seems quite gone on the post- 
man. 

Mrs. A.: “Gone! Do you know what that girl 

| does? She posts herself a letter every evening so 

as to make sure he'll call the next morning.” 


“Aya, villain!’”? exclaimed the detective, as 
he burst in the door; “at last I have found you 
out!” 

“On the contrary,” observed the criminal, 
| oe ” 

you have found me in. 


—_—_ 


WANTED SOME SPIRIT. 

A MINISTER opened the Sunday School class with 
the well-known hymn, “ Little drops of water, little 
grains of sand.” 

In the middle of the first verse he stopper the 
| singing and complained strongly of the half-hearted 
manner in which it was sung. They made a fresh 
| start. 

“Now, then,” he shouted, “‘ Little drops of 
water,’ and do put some spirit into it.” 


| 


d Jestlels oo Re Ge 


hurry. You've had 


” But he is getting tired of that reply. 


WEEK ENDING 
JUNE 6, 1912, 


“Do you know the prisoner well?” 

~ asked the lawyer. J : men 

“ Never knew him ill,” replied the witness. 

‘“‘ Did you ever see the prisoner at the bar?" 

“Took many a drink with him,” was the reply 

‘* How long have you-known this man ?"* : 

“ From two feet up to five feet ten.” 

“Stand down !"" yelled the lawyer in disgust. 

“Can’t do it,” said the witness. ‘I'll sit down 
or stand up.” 

“ Officer, remove that man.” And he did. 


“ WELL, well,” exclaimed Nagget, over his paper 
“that’s a queer heading for this department. It 
says: ‘ Woman's Talk.’ ” 

- What’s so queer about that?’ demanded his 
wife. 

““ Why, there’s only about half a column of it.” 


Teachers ‘“* Have animals a capacity for affec- 
tion?” 

Class : “ Nearly all.” 

‘Feacher : ‘‘ Correct. Now, what animal possesses 
the test attachment for man?” ‘ 

Little Girl ; ‘“‘ Woman.” 

Magistrate (to prisoner) : “You are charged 
with meeting this man in a lonely street, knockiny 
him down, and robbing him of everything he had 

on him but a gold watch. Have you 
, anything to say.” 
| Prisoner : “‘ Had he a gold watch at 
the time ?”? 

Magistrate : “‘ Certainly.” 

Prisoner ; “Then I put in a pica ot 
insanity.” 


HIS WAY TO FORTUNE. 

He was a genius. There was no 
doubt about it. His hair was long, 
and there was 2 dreamy, far-away louk 
in mt eyes, he had a scheme that 
would make him rich—rich beyond tl:e 

se dreams of avarice. : 
» “What is your scheme?” asked 4 
friend of his seeking the secret in- 
formation. 

“Come to a quiet corner and I will 
tell you,” said the long-locked one. 
“ris thus: It has been estimated that 
the common female house-fly lays 
twenty thousand eggs in a season.” 

“* Welb,” answered the friend, Se what 
of that ?”” 

*] propose,” continued the other, in 
a triumphant voice, “to graft we 
housefly on to the hen.” 


Uncle: “Did you have a gol 
time at the picnic?” 

Nephew: “ Well, I should say si 
Sis got into a bees’ nest, dad fell into the 
butter, and ma burnt her fingets 
making the coffee.” 


“Wuat’s the matter, Jack? 

look broken up.” 
“Tam. You know I came three hundred pail 3 
to see Miss Hardcastle? Well, I called on her last 
| night, and by mistake sent up a pawntickct instead 


You 


of my card.” 

She: “Do you think a woman should thank & 
man for giving up his seat in a tram-car ee 

He: “Oh, no! Lots of men have heart discas?, 
and the shock might prove fatal.” 


“Wuat do you think of Fielding?” asked 8 
young lady of a graduate of one of our universiti:s 
With whom she had been talking about the early 

English novelists. 
| Oh,” was the answer, “it’s important, of cour 3 
but it isn’t worth much unless there is good batting. 


SHORTSIGHTED. a 

Mrs. De Troor (who is short-sighted) : Good 
morning, Mrs. Simkins! Your husband must be 
very fond of gardening. I saw him the first thing 

' this morning down in the bottom of the garden. 
And how well he looks, to be sure! ”’ 

Mrs. Simkins turned her back and slammed tle 
door in her neighbour's face. The latter, aghast, 
went to tell her daughter. or 

“ And you told her, mother, that the thing ip 
the onion:-bed was her husband ?” 

“* Of course I did.” , 

“Well, that’s not her husband ; that’s a scare: 
crow!” 


a 


A 


By the time you 
read this we shall 
have buried Old 
Emma, who sold 
matches for forty 
years near Charing 


Cross, 

She was eighty-five and three months and two 
days, 80 the neighbours tell me in the court where she 
lived off the Strand. She had a musical voice and 
silver hair, and thongs she was very poor she was 
very cheerful. Old mma’s smile was worth going 
a long way to see. . 

she died as she had lived—alone. It was her 
custom to rest all day so that she would be ready 
for the work of the evening, and a woman who lived 
in a room above used to take her a cup of tea at 
six o'clock. When she knocked at the door as 
usual the other evening there was no response, and 
on entering she found Old Emma had passed away. 
Jler basket of matches was on a rickety chair by 
the bedside. 

‘The woman crept out of the room and told the 
neisibours and they climbed quietly up the 
creaking stairs to the chamber of death, One 
Lrought a battered prayer-book and read a few 
passages from it, while the others stood around and 
wept. Each took.a few of the matches as mementoes 
and then they tidied up the room and gently 
a:ranged the old woman’s withered hands in the 
siiape of @ cross on her breast, 


All Helped to Buy a Coffin. 

The only money found was a few coppers, but 
liter in the evening the residents of the court talked 
things over, and the result is that Old Emma will 
not be buried by the parish after all. 

Those who could not afford a shilling or two 
towards the cost of a coffin andra cab to take it to 
tc cemetery rammaged among their belongings for 
something to pawn. Everybody helped as best 
they could. 

‘The old matchseller is to have a brass name-plate 
aud a few flowers bought at wholesale rates at 
Covent Garden by a flower girl who lives in the 
court, and little strips of crape will adorn tho 
tireadbare clothes of the mourners. As the old 
lidy had no relatives, nobody is likely to claim her 
li of furniture, so it will be sold and the proceeds 
csvoted to the expense of “ putting Emma away.” 

{ wonder how many of the thousands who passed 
ker nightly by ever gave a second thought to her. 
Nit many. It is London’s way. We are all too 
lucy. Yet & chat with the old woman always 
repaid the sympathiser. She was not the ordinary 
iatchseller by any means. She was cultured—ao 
woman with an interesting and honourable past, 
at her life story, as she told it to me, makes a 
tuinance of the kind you rarely come across, 

Old Emma’s Love Story. 

She was a native of Switzerland, she said, but she 
had been in England sixty-five years. One fine 
norning in the Jong, long ago an English tourist 
came to the little village where she lived at the foot 
o! the big mountain. 

He saw her and—“ well, I was prettier in those 
cays,” she added, with a smile, “and he told me that 
he loved me. 

, After a time he went away, but he kept writing 

9. me, 

“At first I found it hard to read his letters 
Iecause, although my parents had given me a good 
edieation, I did not understand much English. 
But love helps you to learn quicker than anything, 
and I loved him as he loved me, and soon I could 
tel all that he wrote and understand his 
meaning, 

_” When the summer days came round again the 
Niglishman came with them, and he married me 
und took me back with him to the great London.” 

Uld Emma wiped away a tear and gazed sadly at 
the little stock of wax lights in her basket. 

“Ah, different days then, sir—different days 
then! None of this. We were well off. And 
happy, sir? Happy? Why, you never saw two 
more nePPy than we were. 

‘My husband was what you call a big man. He 
had a big business in the City, and he had a horse 
‘nd carriage to take him, No motors then. 
‘ ouldn’t have em. They oughtn’t to be allowed. 

hey’re too rushing and tearing. Frighten old 


~To the five senders of the best retorts 


NEW HUMAN SERIES. 
Under Life's Crust 


By JAMES SHERLIKER. 
No. 2—-THE OLD MATCHSELLER. 
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| ADVERTISING FOR A FINGER. | 


A Simple Accident and its Strange Sequel. 


Have you a finger to spare? A wealthy Philas 
delpbian lady is thie, 8 for a right index fin- 
ger to replace one which she had to have amputated. 
She accidentally cut her finger with a rusty knife 
and, severe blood-poisoning setting in, her surgeon 
was obliged to cut the finger off to save more 
serious results, 

It is fair to assume that this American lady 
didn’t try Zam-buk, the wonderful antiseptic 
healer which has rescued many a limb and finger 
from severe blood-poison and festering. Rusty 
knives, nails, pieces of tin, iron, etc, are daily 
responsible for poisoned cuts and wounds which, 
without Zam-buk’s timely aid, would rapidly 
develop into a serious menace to life and limb. 

By keeping Zam-buk always handy, however, 
yon are safeguarded against the spread of blood- 
poison and are assured of quick and clean healing 
of wounds, cuts, bruises, etc. 

With the advent of the holiday scason quite a 
crop of painful mishaps may be expected. Sprained 
ankles among exploring trippers, scratches and 
falls in the ranks of merry picnickers, and all sorts 
of bumps and bruises among the frolicsome 
youngsters will mar the enjoyment of the pleasant 
daye—unless Zam-buk is kept : 

am-buk soothes pain speedily, and by rears | 
an injury with it you complete at once the two -fol 
antiseptic and healing treatment which modern 
science has shown to be so important. 

Although it needs no preparation, and is such a 
handy, ever-ready healer, Zam-buk includes all 
the power of a reliable germ-killer, is perfectly 
antiseptic, and soon stops pain and inflammation. 
It has also the unique property of growing new 
skin. Even the wound inflicted by a se nail 
or poisoned thorn heals up painlessly and cleanly 
under the ideal influence of Zam-buk, which pre- 
serves the skin from the untold perils of skin- 
disease. That chafing on the neck, that bit of 
irritating rash on the arm or leg, and that throb- 
bing of a pricked finger—signals of danger 
threatening even your life somctimes—can go no 
further if a dressing of Zam-buk is gently applied. 


folks like me to death, they do, 
Xo, we wouldn’t have ’em then. 

“Where was I? , . » Oh, 
I know! The business, Well, it 
went all right for a long time, and 
then one night my husband came 
. home and saysto me: ‘I’m going 
to be bigger than ever. I’m going to be a millionaire.’ 

There was to be a great company, and he was 
to be the head of it, and we were to live in a great 
place in the country among the hills, like those in 
a ere land. ‘ Wait a bit,’ he said. ‘ Wait a 

it. 

Tho old woman sighed and laid her nervous 
fingers on my arm. 

“ Shall I give you some advice ?* she whispered. 
“* Never be too grasping ; it'll ruin you. Be satisfied 
with a little, and let everybody live. My husband’s 
greed ruined our home. He ran away. They said 
he had done something wrong—got a lot of other 

eople’s money and lost it. And I’ve never seen 

rim since. 

“ Fifty long years and I’ve not seen him. 

“TI think he must be dead,” she said, after a 
pause. “ Don’t you? But I’m still looking out. 
He was big and straight, but he’ll be bent now, and 
going grey. One night I saw a man pass who was 
just like him, and I says: ‘ Beg pard’n, sir, are you 
Mr. B——?* But I must have been mistaken. 
The gentleman age and a policeman calls out: 
‘Mistook again, Emma. Better luck next time, 
old girl.’ ™* 

For Ever Waiting and Hoping. 

As she dried her eyes once more Old Emma told 
me how after her husband left her penniless she 
tried hard at fine needlework, but her eyesight 
failed her, and selling matches appeared the only 
thing to do. 

She had often been tempted to go back to her 
native village, but here in the streets of London 
there was always a chance of meeting her long-lost 
husband. 

“ Everything’s ready for him when he comes,” 
she said. And the dim eyes lit up with a glad 
smile, ‘ Everything’s ready. I have a chest of 
drawers that we had when we were married and 
when I rub it up on Sundays I can see him in the 
shine. It’s wonderful how old things brings back 
those who’ve gone, isn’t it ? ”* 
- I asked her if she managed to make enough to 
get decent food and a regular fire. 

“It’s a hard pinch sometimes,” she said, 
I mustn’t grumble.” 

And now she will take her stand no more. She 
is gone. The last time I saw the old woman alive 
sho was hobbling home along the Strand in the 
small hours of the morning—hobbling in and out 
among the late homegoers in evening-dress, halting 
anxiously at the corners of side streets to r 
round lest a motor-car should sweep her off her feet. 

Old Emma is gone. Her last ‘ Thank you, sir!” 
has been spoken. One of the world’s finest souls 
has ‘passed to its reward, and the court by the 
Thames where she lived is in tearsd 


(Next week: *‘ The Convict.’’) 
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THE BEST BOYS’ PAPER. 


THE SCOUT 


Two New Serials just started. 
Sele) 


ONE PENNY. 
OU) 
SAECO 


pee 
x 
Another Wonderful SS 


: 
MAOKIATOSH'S Es 
TOFFEE de LONE: 


Delicious beyond DOS 
description. , 


Every Thursday. 


“Jack is in love with you.” 

** Nonsense ! ”* 

“That's what I said when I heard it,” 
“How dared you ?” 


Discovery ! 
BIRTHDAY MOTTOES. 


Thurs., May 30. 

NorHiNnG ages a woman faster than the struggle 
to keep young. 

Fri., May 31. . 

One way to not please a woman is to let her do 
as she pleases. 
Sat., June 1. 

A woman’s mind ie like a bed—it must be made 
up occasionally. 

Sun., June 2. . 

A man may avoid family cares by taking care 
of his family. 

Mon., June 3. 

If a girl bas grown-up brothers she acquires a 
pretty fair knowledge of men without having to 
pass through the agonies of matrimony. 

Tues., June 4. . 

There are a good many heroes in novels who 
couldn’t earn a living in real life. 

Wed., June 8. 

A woman who has a nose for news usually has 
a chin for telling it. 


4 


Ye 


I will give novel Sealing-wax Sets. Mark postcards “Lather.” (See p. 1216 


Se ee = 


“ Most men waste & 
lot of breath in talkin’ 
politics,” said Pincher, 
Jeaning back con- 
tentedly in his chair, 
and lo out ; 


he party you was b ht 
bin’ awful you wouldn't 


been known to change their political 


“Men have 
colour,” I said. 
Pincher sniffed. 
“Men have been 
* he retorted. 1 ct 
that in the majority 
heir 


known to murder thetr mothers 
“You can 


of cases men wot have ¢ tl 
politics have had good cause to do 60; 
you've scen ‘em come to the front 
pretty soon afterwards.” 

“But what have politics to do 
with——?”” 


““T was goin’ to tell you how Bill 
Emmens became « politician,” said 
Pincher with a grin. “I believe it’s 


been the Government's guest at Portland 
for over four years, an’ he 
grateful. 

“ He hadn’t been out much more than 
a week w’en he camo round to my rooms 
one night terribly excited, an’ with a 
gleam of triumph in his eyes. 

“* Pincher, he says, very solemn, 
‘I'm goin’ to strike a big blow at the 
Government.’ 

“< How 2’ says I, for that was before 
the Suffragettes had started ashin’ 
windows an’ usin’ bes, Parma an’ I 
couldn't see wot he was drivin at. 

“<Why, says Bill, ‘there's an 
election comin’ on down our way, an’ 
the Government haye only got a small 
majority, an’ me an’. my are goin’ 
to get t'other chap in. I'm against 
the Government, an’ I'm against the 
chap wot’s puttin’ up on t ir side, 
son of the blighter wot gave me my 
last stretch he is!’ 

““* Bat what are you goin’ to do?’ I says. 

“ Bill grinned. 

“©The agent for the beak’s son is a slow old bird,’ 
he answers, ‘ but the Opposition man is rare sharp. 
Him an’ me have been workin’ together, an’ we've 
booked =i both the halls in the place for the whole time 
of the election, so t’other chap will have to make 
his speeches in the streets, an’ me an’ my _— will be 
there with a bit to say for ourselves. want you 
to come an’ help the cause.’ : 

““We bad a few words owing to the fact that I 
wasn't goin’ to get anythin’ out of it. However, 
told Bill I'd come along. I'd never seen ‘im 80 bitter. 
An’ thinkin’ there might be some fun, I went down to 
the East-end suburb where he was livin’. 

“Well, there didn’t seem anythin’ wonderfully 
excitin’ about it, an’ It was evident that there wasn't 
many keen roliticlans like Bill in the place. I left 
him doin’ a bit of canvassin’ an’ went off to get a 
drink, an’ in the High Street I almost collided with a 
rather fine-lookin’ old boy an’  sporting-lookin’ 
young fellow. 

‘“* Ab,’ says the old ohap just as L was goln’ to 
aocie™ ‘Pve scen you before. I never forget 

ac 


e. 

“* Well,’ I says with a grin, ‘T remember you now, 
my lord, but w’en I had the pleasure of meetin’ you 
before, you was wearin’ a wig, an’ you gave me two 
years.’ iy 

“He laughed at that (he not havin’ done a two- 
year stretch), and then asked me if I was an 
elector. 

“*No, I says, quick, seein’ which way tho land lay 
go to speak. ‘ Ab, I’m glad I ain't. They're a rotten, 
unsportin’ lot down here. Bookin’ up both halls like 
that is a rottea wick.’ 


When a man drops an easy catch at cricket he is called 


Pincher’s 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
PINCHER AS A POLITICIAN. 


an’ there was a look on the old boy's face wot made me 
es. he wasn't on the bench an’ me in the dock. 


Government candidate, 
iven me bad done me 


an idea. 

“+My lord,’ I says very im 
sorter idea as how J 
harm an’ your son a bit of good. I'd like to think 
it over an’ come an’ sce 


are eorter born in one, thi 
he'd be pleased to 
down 


with a bloomin’ judge 
but he was a nice 0! 


off determined to give his son 
bit of a jar for bein’ so hasty 


7 almost collided with @ rather 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Progress 


“¢ Blanked rotten!’ says the young cove vigorous, 


how his son was goin’ to stand as 
hoped the two years he'd 
good, an’ made me moderately 
to move off w’en I had 


he just said 


nest, an’ then he was goin’ 


ressive, ‘I’ve got a 


T could do the other side o bit of 


you later if you're 


agreeable.’ 
“He looked a bit astonished. Then he gave me 


e address of his son’s committec-room an gai 

see me, but there must be no low- 

tice an’ no breakin’ the law. 

“ Well, it wasn’t likely I was goin’ to break the law 

ready to od me, so to speak ; 
i i life, an’ I went 


boy in 
a lift an’ old Bill a 
an’ not comin’ to me 


fine-lookin’ old boy an’ a sportin 
young fellow.” 


ori about his scheme, an’ also to do myself a bit of 
at Well, I went for a walk round, an’ after thinkin’ 
very hard I went to the committee-room. His 
beakship was quite affable an’ gave me whiskey, just 
as you'd be doin’ if you noticed .as how my glass 
was empty—here's luck, guv’nor ‘—an’ then he asked 
why Td turned up 80 soon. 

“Can you hire a big tent?’ I says. ‘A sorter 
circus tent ?’ 

“With that he an’ 
Yes, they said, they 
wot was the idea? 


his son pricked up their ears. 
could hire a tent all right, but 
Then I told ‘em as how I'd 
spotted a big piece of waste ground right in the heart 
of the place, an’ that I'd found out who it belonged 
to, and [ thought I could hire it. 

“©*7 shan’t say anythin’ about you,’ I says, for the 
cove wot owns it is the chairman of the Opposition 
committee. It’s nothin’ to do with you, like, I go an’ 
book up the field, then I sublet it to you. big 
tent nicely fitted will be more of a novelty than a 
stuffy hall, an’ you'll get the laugh ovor the other 
party wot thought themselves clever.’ 

“T But you're not doin’ this for nothin’,’ says the 
judge sharply. 

“"’ Oh, no,’ I says perfectly candid, for he was the 
sorter chap wot would soon find things out. ‘ My 

rofit will come in between wot I rent the ground 
or an’ the price I let it to you.’ 

‘““*Tt's smart,’ says the young cove, 
an admiring look. ; 

“«T think, says the judge very quiet, ‘that I 
ought to have made that two years three ; but you're 
an” amusin’ little scoundrel, an’ I belleve you mean 
well here. Go ahead an’ get the ground.’ 

“‘rhe cove wot owned it was a draper, 


an’ he gave me 


an’ he was 


“ Butter Fingers.” Iwa 


keepin’ it, knowin’ that ita value was Increasin’ o: «1, 
day. A mean, miserable-lookin’ cove he aan Es 
wen I gave a grand-soundin’ name, an’ said { was 1! j 
advance agent of a varicty cntertainment 

of puttin’ in a fortnight at the pl 

he soon got to business. 


quite affable. 
fee for the ground, but you have it at the usual teu. 
of a guinea a day. oie 


variety entertainment, not a party of miilionai: 5 
wot don’t know how to get rid of their moncy. 
boss wouldn’t think of payin’ more thaa a tive: : + 


WERK FNDING 
JUNE 6, 1912. 


ot Che ug 
ace durin’ election ti:..5, 


“* Your company ought to do very well,’ he sa: > 
*I ought to charge you an incre.--; 


Pardon me,’ I says very sharp. ‘We're 4 


the fortnight.’ 

“‘ Well, that jarred him a bit, but he stack at toa 
quid for long time, an’ in the end came diwn i) 
seven. I made him sign an agreement. Pail t 
quid out of my own pocket asa deposit, an’ promis4 
to bring the other five that evenin’. 

‘Lor’, how I chuckled as I went back to seo tis 
lordship. Old Bill had reckoned he'd done a sins: 
thing in gettin’ both halls booked up, but Ii 
in the champion of his own side, gota much bettir)!: 
for a meetin’, an when the story got out the jul. » 
Be all on my side. 

“* Twenty ds it will be for the two weeks!" 
I told his lordship. 

“© You ain't paid that absurd price fer tuc land,’ 
said the beak, sharp-like. 

“Phat ain't the question,’ I says. ‘I've cot thes 
land, and there's plenty wot would be glad ta jay 
twonty pounds for havin’ it for the ac st 
fortnight. 

“ An’ with that he just grinned fecha, 
an’ the election agent paid me thet raty 
quid without a murmur. : 

“There's one thing,’ I says as I 
was leavin’, ‘J don't want to ment: a 
no names, an’ [ don't want to cet tiv 
pals into trouble, but there's a ceed 
many chaps round here, my Jord. wot 
don’t exactly love you as a bret, 
an’ if you were to have two or thr 
Scotland Yard ’tecs outside the tn i 
reckon you might save yourseli a Lit vi 
trouble.’ 

“With that I went an’ pol ti 
balance to the draper, an’ then ban: 
the neighbourhood without sto} ay 
say good-bye to Vill. I knew th. | 
truth would soon come out, so Teits. 
my lodgings oo the strength ob. 
thirteen quid profit I'd male. 

“The story came out wea thet: 
was put up the nest day. The dt 
cove was furious an’ tricd to back: 
of the agreement, but the Govern 
party just showed him a payer 1 t 
signed an’ told him he must fou fo 
me for satisfaction. Lor, guy ne ¥ 
was considered a great joke! An 

r old Bill an’ a dozen of his) 4 
went to wreck the first mectin 1 fs) 
tent an’ found some ‘tecs nuber 
| affably to j 


8 
I 
{ 


ap them, they just stele is. 
ng-lookin quiet, too 


full for words. 

“My man got in with an for rea ot 

majority, an’ it was moniks be! "3 

Bill would speak to me (in ordinary langues, L 
mean), an’ I don't think he's forgiven me yet. 

(Another of Pincher’s Yarns Next Week.) 


“Do you know,” he said, ‘that every (ine T 
look at you I have thoughts of revenge 3” 

“ Why ?”’ she gasped. 

“ Because,” he answered, “ revenge is Sw" 


Carry your “ Pearson's’ in your hand, 
And ‘see what we will give you. 


This is a very popular device for distributing gifts * 
loyal readers of “ P.W.” 


&t is not a competition : A 


there is no entrance fee 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you- © 
street, in the train, on a "bus or tram—your usta’ © ' 
* Pearson's Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted bs ore 
the many representatives of “ P.W.," who are au oe 
country. 
Having seen you carrying a copy of the current : 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you # 
ready stamped, and addressed to-the Editor of “!. 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, act 
have to do is just to place a tick against the gift ou” 
write your name and address in the space provided. 2 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 
A morning or so later, the gilt you have selected 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. 
hundreds of readers have received gifts in this maraer 
of the latest winners appears on page iii of the r- 
So to 


Carry your “Pearson's "in your 
And see what we will give you: 


W 


had 
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SNOOKS TRIES TENNIS. 
£10 FOR LAST LINES £10 


O:p Snooks was asked to join in a game of tennis 
recently. Although the old boy had not played for 
twenty years or more, he cheerfully agreed. But ! his 
exthusiasm proved his undoing. Snooks made a dash to 
grt at the ball at the same time as his fair partner. She 
iissed her stroke and brought her racket down with a 
tack on Snooks’ head. i ° 

The Parrot screeched with delight and passed more than 
one pointed remark, 

Jn a last line to the veree below tell us what you 
think the Parrot said. 

This last line that you add need not rhyme nor scan 
with any of the other lines of the verse, but it may not 
contain more than six words, nor fewer than three, and 
should have some bearing on the rest of the verse. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 


While trying to get at the ball, 
When playing at tennis one day, 
Snooks got a hard knock on the head ; 
And the Parrot had something to say: 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘‘ She struck wood any way.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, Write the Parrot’s comment on & card, and address it to the 
Fditor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, ion, W.C. If youlike, you 
pxyinclose your postcard in an envelope. 

2 Each posteasd must bear the usual signature of the competitor inink. 
hb .mes and addresses may not be typew: itten or printed. 

2. Rach competitor must give his rcal name and address, Unless this 
eondition is complied with, the competitor forfeite his or her right tu & 


prize. 
4. Mark your posteard “ Tennis” on the top left-hand corner. Attempts 
wuttarrive not later than Thursday, June 6th. 
$. To the sender of the attempt considered the best a of £8 will 
te awarded. Inthe event «fa tiethis sum will be divided. In addition, 
ten consolation gifts of 10s. each will be awarded to the competitors whose 
eforts come next in merit. 
6. Tke published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this 
Ucderstanding only. 


Result of “Cricket” Parrot Contest. 


Tne prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to R. W. Reynard, 88 Colwyn Road, West 
Hartlepool, for the following : 
While pays at cricket one day, 

Old Snooks tried to catch a man out, 
But the ball hit him right on the nose 

‘And the Parrot was then heard to shout: 
“ Caught the shadow, stopped the substance.” 


Ten Consolation gifts of 10s. each have been awarded to 
the following: 


J. W. Buckley, Rossall College, Fleetwood; TT. Farrar, 
biterne, Hants; W. J. Flatman, 41 Farnham Rd., Handsworth, 
seming! ; J. Jones, 59 Church Lane, Normanton, Yorks; 
¥. Richards, Sticklepath, a er a 3; D. Stewart, * vell- 
wood,” Friar 8t., Craigie, Perth; A. Stuart, Shorthand 
Academy, Arbroath ; Mrs. N. Sutcliffe, 14 Westbourne Terrace, 
Ealterhebble, Halifax; W. Waite, Express Office, Merthyr, 
Tydil; W. J. Winsor, Whitchurch Rd., Tavistock, Devon. 


THE REASON WHY. 

A MAN of inquiring mind whose custom it is to 
tle long walks in the suburbs was pursuing his 
vy one afternoon when, as he passed an orchard, 
ke potieed all the trecs but one well filled with 
tpples, 

“'That’s strange!’’ he remarked to his com- 
Femon. 

_ What’s the reason, do you imagine?” asked 
tic other. 

 There’s a boy sitting beneath one of the trees. 
I! ask him ’’—and he tackled the boy. 

_ Fine apples you have here,” he said, with an air 
ci freedom and acquaintance with the facts, 

* They are so,” replied the boy. 

‘* Where do you sell them mostly ? ”” 

“ We don’t sell em. Make cider.” 

«Ah, are they cider apples ? ”” 

_, Course ; couldn’t make cider if they wasn’t! a8 

‘Very true, By the way, my boy, I notice one 
tice over there by the fence hasn’t an apple on it. 
Lo you know why that is?” 

" Of course I do.” 

‘Well, my friend here and I are a little curious, 
sid would like to have you tell us, if you will. 
Here 8 a shilling for your trouble.” 

* Certainly | It’s cause it’s a plum-tree mostly.” 

The man of inquiring mind hung his head, and 
‘ent on with a firm resolve to refrain from 
Curiosity in the future. 
PA ee 


Carry your “Pearson's” in your band. 
And see what we will give you. 
(See page 1206.) 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
MUSCULAR RHEUMATISM. 


Crippled and Helpless for Twelve Weeks. 
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JACKSONS' 


Hats, 3/9. Boots, 10,6. 
Raincoats, 21/- & 30/- 


Those three items of 
wearing apparel, when 
correct in style, fit, and 
shape, make ea man both 
feel and look well dressed. 

There’s the ** just better ” 
quality in Jacksons’ three 
specialities, and the prices 
save you money. 
JACKSONS' HATS 

(all one price), 3,9. 
JACKSONS’ BOOTS 

(all one price), 10/6. 
JACKSONS’ RAIN- 
COATS, 21/- & 30.-. 

Ladies’ sizes and styles 
in Raincoats and Boots. 


“For twelve weeks I was helpless with muscular 
rheumatism,” ng Mr. A. Humphrey, of 140, Sixth 
Avenue, Manor Park, E. ‘I couldn't even raise 
my arms, for the least movement brought on such 
acute pain. The rheumatism in the muscles of 
my legs scigpled me. 

“T was advised to try Doan’s Backache Kidney 
Pills, and although sceptical at first I was soon 
convinced of their value. After taking a thorough 
course of the Pills—seven boxes in all—I was 
completely cured. Since then there has been no 
return of the rheumatism. I can now walk about 
and move my limbs with perfect ease and freedom 
from pain. I shall always have a good word for 
Doan's Pills. (Signed) A. HUMPHREY.” 

Two years after his cure Mr. Humphrey said :— 
“For the past two seasons—since Doan’s Back- 
ache Kidney Pills cured me of muscular rheu- 
matism—I have been able to play football; my 
limbs and muscles are quite sound. I have not bad 
any rheumatism since Doan’s Pills cured me.” 

n 2s. 9d. boxes only, six boxes 13s. 9d. Never 
sold loose. Of all dealers, or from Foster- McClellan 
Co., 8, Wells Street, Oxford Street, W. Be sure 
you get the same pills as Mr. Humphrey had. 

Send ld. stamp for FREE SAMPLE BOX. 


MAIL ORDER DEPART: | 
MENT.—Those unadle to visit 
any of Jacksons’ mumeron* 
branches should make use of the 
mail order department. Cata- 
logue ef the Latest Fashions 
and style 


JACKSONS’ Ltd. 
Works, 
GTOOKPORT. 


DO YOU WANT 


ANOTHER 


£1 A WEEK ? 


Eeliable persons wil! be wiced with 
eonstant home work on Auto-KEnitters 
by hosiery manufacturers, Experience 
pnnecessary, distance immaterial. Write 
atonce, en eioning 14. stamp for postage, 
to O. C. GBNZ & CO. (Dept. 12), 

62 Belvoir St., Leicester. 


Do you want a better-paid position? Over 
100,000 I. C. S. students have proved the salary- 
raising value of I. C. S. study-at-home training. 
No matier what your ee trade, position, 
location or means, you should send for free in- 
formation to the International Correspondence 
Schools, 197/B39, Kingsway, London. 
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—Can yow give me that something ? For the best expressions I wil! give five Briar Pipes. Mark postcards ‘‘ Buller.” 
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A STRANGE SIN 


TO REFRESH YOUR MEMORY. 


Old Stump—the rat-catcher of Diver Street—and Bob Evans—the chaulfeur-lover of Fairy Willow—have just discov- 
ered that Stanley Jack is staying at the Regency Hotel, on the Embankment. ; ; 
and give her child a father's name i Old Stump intends to 


Evans means to force Jack to marry his Fairy, 


ta terrible revenge for the brutal way Jack treated his, t 
Sip ences lets alien rats into the building, and then gets engaged by the manager to exterminate them. 
Meanwhile, Bob Evans, accompanied by his friend Salva } wee 
into the hotel, leaving Bob on guard outside, and sends up a curt note that brings Stanley Jack down from his rooms to 


see him. 


CHAPTER SEVENTY-FOUR. 
The Revenge ! 

Tax small writing-room off the hall was empty. The 
hall-porter was not surprised, for the Salvation Army 
uniform is a passport to mansions as well as slums, 
and finds its way everywhere, unquestioned. 

Stanley Jack closed the door. ; 

“T’ve at admiration,” he said, with the slight 
touch of foreign accent that he cultivated, “ for the 
Salvation Army and its work, but I fancy you are 
labouring under some extraordinary delusion.” 

“You 'eard what I said?” was the grim reply. 
“* Stanley Jack ’—you are ‘im! You dirty ound!” 

Stanley Jack had reeled back. 

“T knew yer when you was Stanley Jack in Camford 
Street. ‘Ow many gals ’ave you sent to the river by 
way of the Embankment? And the great Gawd 
A'mighty ‘as got it reckoned up in ’Is Books against 
you—and you'll know it when you come up for judg- 
iment on the awful day—before the great white 
throne !” . 

Stanley Jack bad got a hand at his throat, plucking 
at his collar. 

The intensity of the ex-Duke of Bleakmoor was 
terri 

“ But I’m consarned with this world, and I don’t 
icave yer—and there’s a young man outside that won’t 
leave yer. \What are yer goin’ to do for the poor 
broken-’carted gal that's your wife and the little ‘un 
that's bone of your bone, flesh of your flesh—as well 
as of ’ers. Your wifo, I tell yer; as sich sho looked 
upon ‘erself in the eyes of Gawd as well as of the law, 
and as sicl she is your wife; and this furrin woman 
*ere—no matter what form you went through—is livin’ 
with you—in adultery 1!” 

That was how the ex-burglar, who had given his 
heart and his jemmy to God, looked upon it. 

“ When I saw yer last night—and I was with ‘im, the 
man you've wronged as deep and cruel as the poor little 
gal—and I Knew yer—Mr. Blooming Stanley Jack— 
and my ’ope was that I and im—Bob Evans—could 
make you give the r gal and her little ‘un your 
name. If what I’ve larned about you and this furrin 
woman is truc, you can’t do that, according to the eyes 
of the law—-no, stay where you are!” 

Salvation Jemmy was between him and the door. 

“I try to be a man of peace, since I've give my 
*eart to Gawd, but no ’ank with me; I’m an old ’un, 
but I'd break you up in a couple of ticks as soon as 
look at yer, and there’s one outside that ‘ud make 
mincemeat of what was left of you !” 

Stanley Jack drew back. 

“What's to be done with the like o’ you—in this 
‘ere sinful world, I mean! There’s One that ‘ull 
settle with you in the next!” 

Salvation Jemmy’s voice was not loud, but it was 
intense, like a filo grating on metal. 

“Or J'll ask you another question. What's best 

to be done for that poor gal and ’er little one, and that 
pant deluded furrin woman what you've got ‘old of 
‘or ‘er moncy ? She's got to know, and she’s going 
to know what you was and what you are, Stay where 
you arc—two sich as you wouldn't get past me, old 
‘un though I may be. Afore I found salvation I 
was know’d as the Duke of Blcakmoor, and I downed 
four warders once before I was took!” 

Just for # moment the old Adam pecped out in the 
See and his eyes gleamed with a brief flash of 
pride. 

“You can’t give the poor gal and her little ’un your 
name—and she’s been ‘oping all along in her poor torn 
’eart—unless you've served this furrin woman some 
such trick as you served the gal; but you've broke 
the law whco you dono what you done—with your 
forged papers. I was in your lino afore I found salva- 
tion—thcugh I planned my own jobs and carried 
’em out. Lags ‘ear things! You was a criminal 
brain, and is now, I daresay. I can make it ‘ot for 
you—'ot as a place I reckon you'll go to. You're 
wanted for leaving them poor actors and actrcsses 
stranded in Russia. There’s gals might speak if shame 
didn’t tie their tongucs. I’ve got enough and to 

8 a up my sleeve, What about Charlie—and 
ranks 2?” 


You may not be able to draw, but you can surely make @ silhouette. 


tion Jemmy, calls at the Regency. 


(You can now read on.) 


THIS IS A WONDERFUL INSTALMENT. 


Old Stump’s, wife. To gain an entry into the hotel, Old 


Salvation Jemmy goes 


Stanley Jack was sweating. 

Charlie and Franks were the two men who had driven 
the motor-car oa the night of the Millborough jewel 
fiasco, when Stevens, the footman, was murdered. 

“When I wrote ‘police’ in my message, I wasn’t 


pets mister! I reckon I know more about your 
it 


tle ways than ever you thought.” 

Triumph blazed in Salvation Jemmy’s eyes. 

“Yus—Charlie, broke up now—busted a blood- 
vessel—hup in a little attic—humbled—and wishing 
to give ’is ‘eart to Gawd!” 

Salvation Jemmy swung round. 

The door had opened behind him, and the Princess 
Neruda, recovered from hysteria and looking more 
than ever like onc of Old Stump’s ferrets, entered. 

The game was up. Stanley Jack had realised this. 
For one moment Salvation Jemmy had been distracted, 
and in that moment Stanley Jack was past him. He 
all but knocked his wife over, but he got out of the 
room. He was primitive now, simply obeying the 
primitive instinct of sclf-preservation. 

oe Sto 2im { ” 

But the unexpected happened, more than Salvation 
Jemmy had reckoned upon. 

Princess Neruda Houghton was between him and 
the door and had closed it. She had had her sus- 
picions recently. She was jealous of him, sus icious 
of his every movement, but she had conceived a devour- 
ing kind of passion for hcr husband. 

She clawed her hands as if she would have scratched 
Salvation Jemmy’s eyes out. She was out to defend 
and screen the thing she loved in her own peculiar 


« 


way. 
Sou shall not! You shall not! You shall not!” 
she hissed. ; 
a But Salvation Jemmy did rot attempt to get past 
er. 
“ Marm,” he said huskily, “I'm sorry for you, 
because I reckon you don't know the truth about ‘im. 
Let ’im go then! Cawd ‘ull deal with ‘im sooner 
or later—if the perlice don't get ‘im, or Bob Evans, 
who's waiting outside !”’ 
“Who are you?” cricd the woman, ‘“ What has 
“ A 


my husband done?” 

““Who am 1?” replied Salvation Jemmy. 
cracksman brand snatched from the burning, and 
none so sure of ’Eaven yet. But if I was now as 
I was then, I'd ’ave killed ‘im. Now I lcaves ‘im to 
Gawd in the next world—and to the perlice and Bob 
Evans in this ‘ere world.” 

And, had he known, he might have added Old 
Stump. 

“I’m against violence,” he went on, “‘ though my 
natural inclinations is for it.” 

Salvation Jemmy'’s conduct was to be explaincd 
by the struggle between the old Adam of the ex-Duke 
of Bleakmoor and the new man who had found grace 
and given his jemmy to God. 

After ge recognised Stanley Jack with those 
gimlct eyes of his, he had restrained Bob Evans 
and prayed with him through the night. 

He had known Stanley Jack when the latter was 
Stanley Jack, dramatic agent and touring manager, 
of Camford Street, and something about the man 
and his evil ways with womea.” 

He had heard of him in prison as a criminal brain, 
who put up jobs for others to pull off, and was always 
one too many for the police. Salvation Jemmy, too, 
was always on the look-out for men of his old calling, 
trying to bring home to them the error of their way: 
and their souls to calvation, and he had come upon 
such a one in an attic, half starving and utterly broken 
in health, and Salvation Jemmy was doing all he 
could for the man’s body and at the same time laying 
siege to his soul, on which lay some heavy burden, 
though so far Salvation Jemmy had not succeeded 
in persuading him to get rid of it, but he had gathered 
that “Charlie,” alias ‘‘ Charlie, the Actor,’”’ otherwise 
Charles Pryde, had been mixed up with a man called 
i in’ some ugly affair engineered by Stanley 

ack. 

When Salvation Jemmy recognised Stanley Jack 
outeide the Regency Hotel he did not know under 
what name he was passing or that the woman in 

(Continued on next page.) 
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SHORTCAKE, 


Result of Special 
‘4 Middles ”’ Contest. 


Reapers of Pearson's Weekly will remember iat 
in order to popularise the famous new biscuit 
SworTcaKs manufactured by Messrs. Pex, Fresy 
& Co. Lrp., a special “‘ Middles ” Competition was 
announced in which prizes were offered for the best 
“ Middles ” on SHortTcaKE, The judging staff have 
at last completed their onerous task of reading the 
thousands of attempts sent in, and we have pleasura 
in announcing the awards as follows s 


ist PRIZE, £10. 


SnorfcaKkE.—TREBLES CaLLEns. 
Sent by Mrs. R. H. Dozson, 12 Loanhead Sirests 
Kilmarnock. 
6 COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONES. 
Six Columbia Graphophones with six records cach 
have been awarded for the following: 
SmorTcaxe: Tretorrsa RaIDeErs. 
Sent by Mrs. R. P. Frevprxa, 35 Stanley Aveuu>, 
Ipswich. 
SnorTcake : TommMy—KLepPTomaniac. 
Sent by E. J. Rowe, 7 Lucas St., Newport, Moa 
SuorTcakeE : TESTIMONIAL SUPERFLUOTS. 
Sent by Miss E. Haxwanrp, Abbey Gate House 
College Green, Bristol. 
Suor'PcAKE: TESTIMONIALS SUPERFLUOTS, 
Sent by Miss Many Payne, Broadway Louse, 
Tolworth, Surbiton. 
SuorTcake: Toousanps RE-orDER. 
Sent by A. Batagrp, 91 Newart Rd., Bournemout h, 
SuorTcake : THousanps RE-orpder. 
Sent by A. G. Coriiy, 5 Killigrew St., Falmou's, 
6 THERMOS FLASKS. 
The following are the winners of the six Thcris..s 


Flasks : 
Bromley, Mrs. F., 


ton. 
Mrs. J., 51 Union Rd., Abergavenny. 
Halifax. | 
Birmingham. 


Malvern Terrace, Bright St, 


60 TINS OF PEEK FREAN’S SHORTCAKES. 

The winners of the tins of Peek Frean’s Short- 
cake are as follows: 
Beare, 


ith. 
Bossy, A. R., 22 Rutland St., Regent’s Park. | ; 
Rd., Cheetasm, 


ter. - 
Carnegie, A. M., 85 Trefoil Ave., Shawlands, Gia*.7, 
Birming {sul 
, Sidcup. 


Eyres, Mre., 65 Fee fa. Old Kent Kd. 


Furborou J., 101 High St. Margate. 
George " W., 40 Gt, Brington, Northampton. 
Gill, C. ‘ham ; 
Graham, H., Mt. Pleasant, Ballycastle, Co. Antr-m 
L., 100 Caernarvon Rd., Earlhuis «> 


ich. . 
Haggis, E. A., 270 Laburnum Grove, Portsmout:: 
acilt * Ti Leicester Rd., Newport, Mon, ; 
Hare, Mre. M., St. Peter's Vicarage, ‘Middlesbree 3" 
Hey, W. T., Captain St., Upper Coleraine, Co. Lensva 


d 
Herd, jun, W. D., 54 Nicol St., Kirkcaldy. 


rd. ; 
donald St., Edinbure:t 
8 Dundona ave E 


eater 


., 82 
Lewie, Mre., The Poplar, Thornham, King’s Lynn. 
Miss 


Page, EB. 73 Liverpool Ri 
Pearce, ALT 
Pugh, A., 16 8t. T 


. 8. A., The Lawns, Crewkerne. Som 

Smith, §., 1 Eastern Ave., Reading. 

28 Radbourne Rd, Balham yo 

Sweet, BE. f., 8 Lyndale &t. George Park. Be 
i W. H. Cardiff Rd., Newport Mon 

; Corl. i. Qnd Oxford and ucks LJ. 5e0t 

Wolke’ Miss D.. @ Albany Gdns., Whitley Br 

pale na te a 

Tm, : 
White, Mrs. Peat Meyrick St., Pembroke D:* 
ry i 


] Rd,, Hastings. is 
ila een combo ‘Ave., Streatham B*. 
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expensive furs was his wife. But Salvation rans 
was known to the kitchen staff at the Regency Hotel, 
fur from them he obtained many scraps and odds 
and ends that helped to feed the starving. He had 
only to describe Stanley Jack as he saw him to learn 
that he was known at the hotel as Mr. Houghton, 
an Englishman by birth, though said to be a naturalised 
Ntussian, who had married a Russian lady of great 
wealth. 

And if Stanley Jack had not tricked the Princess 
as he had tricked poor little Fairy Willow, then tho 
list hope that Stanley Jack could be compelled to 
give his namo to Fairy and her child was gone. 


The hall-porter could not command a view of 
the entrance to the small writing-room off the entrance 
hall, but he had seen the Princess Neruda Houghton 
go towards it and disappear, and almost immediately 
after Mr. Houghton, followed by the sound of a door 
slammed, appeared—at a double. 

‘The hall-porter, puzzled, saw Mr. Houghton pause 
for a fraction of a second in a manner that might have 
struck him as eloquent of desperate indecision had he 
been acquainted with the inner facts. He secmed 
uncertain whether to make for the stairs or the one 
visitors’ entrance to the hotel. 

But it was all exceedingly quick. And then 
Stanley Jack’s clever brain must have recovered itself 
automatically. 

“I’m in a hurry—a telegram!” he whispered as 
he rushed past the hall-porter. 

It sounded a plausible excuse for his haste, though 
it did not explain whether e telegram received or a 
desire to dispatch one was responsible for his haste. 

There was a lift, but he did not wait for it, darting 
up the stairs, It flashed upon him that he must have 
noncy. His pockets happened to be empty, and he 
was hatless. 

The game was up, and one risk more or less was 
worth taking, and if the worst came to the worst, 
he could escape by the door that is open to all men— 
the coward’s way. 

But his revolver was in the suite of rooms. Salvation 
Jemmy had spoken of Charlie and Franks, the two 
nen who had driven the motor-car on the night of 
robbery and theft, and Stanley Jack presumed that 
the ex-burglar knew more than he really knew. 

There was moncy in his wife’s boudoir, and her 
jewel case. There was a back staircase of which he 
knew that was used by tho hotcl servants. 

It was neck or nothing now. 

‘The suite of rooms was empty. There was no sign 
of his wife’s maid, and no sound to indicate that an 
eort of alarm had been given or that either his wifo 
or the ex-burglaz was on his track. There was no 
time to attempt to work out what had happened. 

His actions were feverish. His wife’s jewel case— 
but it was locked! He knew the value of money. 
under such desperate circumstances as his own. His 
revolver, he remembered, was locked up in that 
trunk, and unstrapping and unlocking took time. 

His wallet with bank notes—what had he done with 
it? He struck his forehead. Given to the manager 
to put away in the strong-room! What was coming 
over bis memory ? 

By Jove—yes! In his open suit-case, a case with 
jewelled tie-pins and sleeve links. He could realise 
on them, 

‘That dead rat—he had remembered suddenly. 
Bit the vermin’s body must have becn removed. 

Ife slipped the case with tie-pins and links into a 
pocket. hat. A light overcoat. 

Still no sounds of alarm or pursuit. What was 
happening ? But he must get out. The game was 
up! Blind idiot, why had he come to England ? 

But his racing thoughts did not cause him to pause. 
Ho had quitted the rooms. A chambermaid was 
coming towards him, and he put on a jaunty and 
unconcerned air. 

She was gone from sight when he swung down the 
back stairs. If he ran up against anyone he must 
explain that he did not know the gcography of the 
place, and bad imagined that this was anothcr way 
of getting to the ground floor. 

lt was altogether a different affair from the main 
hotel staircase, handsomely carpeted and broad— 
® Darrow staircase laid with linoleum, and given 

to twist and turn. 

Stanley Jack swung round a twist, and then saw 
thata huge-figured man with a moleskin cap drawn over 
his eyes and a big sack slung over one shoulder was 
enlering up towards him. 

Tt flashed through his mind, working at an un- 
natural speed, that this was the professional rat- 
mea whose services had been obtaincd by the 

anager, 

The man’s great body scemed to block up the whole 
. the stairs, He was coming up, and Stanley Jack 

cscending upon him, and the etter could not sce 

is features, 
nia te? Old Stump looked up, and for a moment 

's sunken, glittering eyes raked the features of the 
man Octare own towards him. ‘ 

' of my way, my good m ‘mina 1” 
aid Stanley dane y good man! I’m ina hurry 


IN THE HANDS OF OLD STUMP! 


oe Grr { ”» 
Stanley Jack stared. 

The hairy face—those eves—the huge figure—— 

His lower jaw dropped suddenly. Paralysis fettered 
his limbs. 

Tho rat-catcher of Diver Sirect had suddenly held 
up a hand from which the sccond finger was missing. 

No sound escaped Stanley Jack. 

Again that guttural, awful sound in Old Stump’s 
throat. He gave one quick glance over his shoulder. 
No one ascending, no one descending, the stairs | 

Then with his maimed hand he caught Stanley Jack 
by the throat—a choking, gagging grip—and with 
the other smote him smashingly in the face. 

It was awful ! 

Stanley Jack went limp, but Old Stump had not 
relaxed his holdon his thruat, did not let him fall for 
@® moment. 

Another glance up and down, and then he lowered 
him on the stairs, whipped out a coloured, grimy 
handkerchief, and bound it round the unconscious 
man’s mouth and nose. 

In you go! Inyou go! I've not dono with you 
ye ! ” 

The voice was inhuman. 

And then, on the backstairs, sceming to double 
him up as if he were handling a bundle of limp rags 
instead of a human being, seeming endowed with 
the strength of three men, Old Stump half-pushed 
cranlty Jack into his bag—half-pulled the bag over 


im. 

Then he stooped, got the bag and its human burden 
over his shoulder, and went down the stairs. 

Qld Stump had come with his bag loaded with cages 
and traps and his ferret-box, and now as he went down 
the back stairs the bag upon his shoulder looked 
scarcely more conspicuous or more stuffed than on his 
arrival at the hotel. The human thing he carried 
was limp and doubled-up. 

A servant inct him at the foot of the stairs. 

“You're loaded up!” he said, but with no suspicion 
{no his mind. 

“Mostly gear!’ grated out the rat-catcher; ‘ but 
there’s a rat among the lot.” 

The checky boy, one of whoso functions at the 
hotel was to clean boots, saw Old Stump making his 
way across the yard at the back of the hotel. 

“Finished your job, Old Stick-in-the-Mud ?” he 
asked. ‘‘ How'd you like mine—beginning at five 
and not finished till after midnight ? ” 

‘“Not so much of your cheek—unless you want a 
thick ear!” growled Old Stump. “I shail be back— 
and you keep your hands off the traps in the ccllars, 
or you may iheve a finger behind you—as I did 


nce. 

“Why, there’s blood on your hand!” said the boy 
suddenly, ceasing to be cheeky. 
‘i Yes, but nothing to speak of. A rat's. I bashed 

He wiped nis hand on his corduroy trousers most 
unconcerncdly. 

“You're a caution!” said the boy, with awe in 
his voice. 

“ P’'raps!”” rasped Old Stump, showing his fangs. 

With his bag, he passed out of the back cutrance 
to the hotel. 

“ee Hi ! ” 

The boy had called out after him. 

“That bag of yours has got the jumps 

Old Stump swung round, and dumped the bag 
down heavily on the stone flags. 

There was no further movement after that. 

“Snakes alive!’’ he rasped back at the boy. 
‘“Where were you educated, then? Didn’t you never 
learn that live rats were lively, and that there are onl 
two things harder to kill—one’s a cat and the other's 
a Cockney varmint ! ” 

“You are a caution!” giinned the boy. 

Old Stump swung up his bag again, and lurched 


away. 

Hed the policeman at the corner met him by night 
with that bag, he might have stopped him and 
demanded an insight into ils contents. But it was 
broad daylight, and he let him pass. 

On he went to Dfver Strect, unsavoury, enormous— 
causing more than one head to turn and eyes to 
follow Sim, but no one dreamed what his bag contained. 

The old hag who rented her cellar to him stood in 
the doorway when he arrived. 

““ You've ‘ad good ’aul,” she whined, “ by the look 
°° your sack!” 

“Never such a one before at one go!” answered 
Old Stump, and plunged down into the subterranean 
depths—into his cellar with its cages and rats and 
dirty straw and broken packing-cases and picces of 
cording. 

He eke and bolted the door; dropped the bag to 
the floor; and lit the candle jammed in a bottle’s 


” 


neck, 

And tho light revealed his expression, changed and 
awful! He chuckled in ghastly fashion as he drew the 
unconscious man from the a 

He brought his hairy face down to the unconscious 
man’s till they almost touched. 

And thouch {t was ghastly, almost unspealably so, 

(Continued on next page.) 
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AFTER MEALS| 


—If you have pains or wind in the 
stomach, a sense of fulness in the 
chest ; if you suffer daily from head- 
aches, biliousness, dizziness, con- 
stipation, languor, or that heavy 
feeling so common in the summer 
and autumn time, you have some 
digestive trouble which you can 
quickly remedy if you will 


TAKE—MOTHER 


SEIGEL’S 
SYRUP 


the sure cure for all digestive 
disorders—those disagreeable _ail- 
ments which arise from a disordered 
state of the stomach, liver, and 
bowels. As a digestive tonic and 
stomachic remedy, Mother Seigel's 
Syrup has no equal! Test it yourself! 


THE IDEAL 
Digestive Tonic 


The 2/6 boitle contains thiree times the 1,1 size. 
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£250 


offered for solutions of 
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and be Happy. 
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je SPECIAL OFFER. 

ART METAL BOX, containing a ket of Pi; 
Plasmon Cocoa, Plasmon Biscuits, Plesmon Oats, Plaamon 
Custard, Plagmon Tea, and Plasmon Chocolate, together 
with an illustrated Cookery Book, will be sent for 1s. post 
tree by PLasox Ltd. (Dept. PW), Farringdon St., London, 


THE VERDICT OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
18 THA! 


PLASMON COCOA 


more nutritious 
than any pure Cocoa, and that 


PLASMON OATS 


(s The Best Oat Preparation 
ever placed on the market. 
(Gee ‘* British Medical Journal,” “ Lancet,’ *' Medical Times,") 
“Both are complete and delicious feods, rich in all 


that goes to make Bone and muscle and brain."—M.D. 
Plasmon Cocoa, @d., 1/4, 2/6 per tin ; Plasmon Oats, 6d. per pkt. 
PLASMON 1c used by the ROVAL FAMILY 


—Try your hand at a silhouette of two cats fighting on a wall. ww 
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there was most terrible tragedy and pathos in bis 
words addressed to one who did not hear. 

“I'd have forgiven the theft of the thing I loved 
best in the world, you scum! ff you'd made her 


happy, though I should have killed you both if rd 
ee bel upon you! But when you'd ie you 


broke her heart, you put her away when as & 
meaning to make ber mad; cod when she didn’t go 
mad quick enough, you tried to kill her—you rotten 


dog ! 

“Then, i a that had Peon o a 
t more surely w a 
piece of. sole c-shaped wood between the teeth, 
in ; 

co 


rds that lay about he bound his wrists behind him 


his back. 

Lifting up the bottle candlestick, he glared down into 
the once fascinating features of Stanley Jack that 
with one terrible blow he had battered into ugliness. 

The sounds of rats stirring in their cages could be 
heard, and the light seemed to excite some of them, 
causing them to squeak. : 

“The misery you've caused—the homes you ve 
wrecked—the ore-stories” you've iled—the little 
ones you've fathered into misery shame! When 
they craw! over you—and chew you—think of them ! 
You loved only your body—and you can't suffer worse 
things than body-pains, because youve no soul. 
Rats are the only treatment for you—vermin to 
vermin! But others have souls—some had. And 
what you'll suffer will never make up for their 
suffering !”” 

The eyclids of the bound and gagged man were 
beginning to flicker. Old Stump stooped, bringing the 
light closcr to the man’s face, not quite sure whether 
the eyelids were actually flickering or it was a trick of 
the candle-light. But they were moving, a 

Eyes looked through slits; the slits widened, the 
eyes stared—grew bigger—glared—bulged as if they 
must burst from their sockets. 

“Do you know me?” 

_ The bulging eyes answered a silent, frightful yes! 
They implored glaringly and role? mercy. 

The rat-catcher of Diver Street shook his mane-like 

head. Suffering had warped his soul and killed his 


humanity—at least, where one man was concerned, |. 


though he had brightened the last dark hours of the 
woman who had wronged him. 

“* Mercy 2” he whispered, showing his fangs of tceth, 
reading the frightfully cloquent eyes as plainly as if 
they were tongues and spoke. 

“Mercy? Did you ehow her any when you tired of 
ee you'd dragged her down to your cursed 

ve b ade 

The tortured man’s ears could hear; his eyes could 
sce. But he could not stir or utter sound. 

A rat squeaked. 

“ Hear that?” asked Old Stump. ‘A rat!” 

The tcrror deepened in the eyes. 

“Several of °em—dozens of ’em—rats—rats—rats ! 
Sewer-rats—not Sees pane rats from the 
Regency Hotel. Brutes of rats with no manners— 
rats with nasty teeth—bungry rate—not particular 
as to food—so long as it is food—meat. Thcy’re 
particularly fond of meat!” 

The eyes had closed—opened—bulged—glarcd— 
stared—shricked silently for mercy. 

Old Stump held up his maimed hand. 

“You'd got her in your arms, sullying her—an- 
other man’s wife—my wife—when the trap closed 
on it—and I had to leave the fi behind. You 
were too quick, or you'd have a@ mere merciful 
ending then than you're going to have now. And 
when you pitched me down the canyon, you thought 
you'd seen the last of me—don’t mind the noise of 
those rats! They’re only getting up an appetite— 
no hors d’euvres here—and hunger for sauce—no 
caviare such as you get in Russia where Princesses 
are more plentiful than they are over here. What are 
you pr pe eyes for? Where wasI? Oh, after 
you'd pitched my ly down the canyon—if I’d been 
conscious and gono stiff there'd not have been a bone 
in me whole, but I was limp as tho dead man you 
thought me.” 

Oh, those eyes! 

“That fellow squeaking now {s a particularly big 
one—I’ve had some expericnce in rats, but I never 
met his equal before—big enough to make a fox- 
terricr think twice—and it would be ten to one against 
a ferret if they came face to face in a run. 

““Where was I? Oh, yes—I was limp as the dead 
man you thought me! That one squeaking now—not 
the big fcllow—is a missus, and being taken from the 
kids makes her particularly savage. I don’t know 
which is the savager—a man or a rat robbed of his 
lady—or a mother or a rat robbed of her kidlings. 
But I'll tell you of a difference between rats and 
women. When your lady-rat—there’s no formal 
weddings in rat society, and perhaps they ain’t as 
moral as they might be—but they're only rats and 
den’t know any better; but when your lady-rat has 
her little oncs, if the father takes up with another 
lady-rat it doesn’t worry her. She doesn’t break her 

(Continued on Third Column.) 
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A Pies ee | ae 

ow thin—and peak and pine—maybe wan,)..- 
to the river with her little iad, Zour lady oe 
don’t do that, but your woman does! Swine—s. iin _ 
seducer—how many women have you sent tu iy 
river with their little loads of humanity ?” . 

Oh, those bale ngeres ! The wonder was they did at 
literally burst their sockets. . 

“But I'm getting excited. That fellow squeakins 
now is a Russian—you listen carefully and you'll hei: 
that he's squeaking in Russian. He came over in 4 

-boat—along with butter and cggs—from s: 
cargo ng es: ” 
Poveeslare: Y'll introduce you to him presenily— 
you talk Russian to him, I daresay he'll follow you. 

“But where was 1? Half-way down the canion 
limp as a dead man, and fetched up in the fork of 
tree. Something like Mahomet’s coflin—between e21'y 
and sky. The Lamioecsbh that came along with a 

n thought I was a bear of sorts, and all but let bls», 

ut I wasn't meant to die—that fellow squeakins now 
is a little one, a little black chap—but some of thy 
little ones are more vicious than the big ones. Put 
I'm wandering again!” 

Oh, those eyes! The wretched man tried to move, 
but could not stir, hand or foot. Only his bi! 
wriggled a little. Tricd to scrcam, but without fort. 
coming sound—only a noize in the throat. 

“Do you know that for three months after they 

ot me out of that tree—with a noose under my aris 
dons you wish it had beea round my neck !—for tures 
months they couldn't make head nor tail of me! Ai 
I did—so they told me—was to call out for my mi-scs 
and some fellow with a gold tooth—and my lan: 
was horrid whenever I spoke of him with the «o.1 
tooth. You'd have done better to have hai an 
ordinary false one—porcelain or whatever the si 
It has delivered you into my hands aad given yuu 
my rats!” Old Stump paused. 

“You're finding it close down here Yous 
beginning to perspire a bit on your forchead* Vhit 
fellow squeaking now is a grey, cunning old bo, 
though his teeth aren't as good as they once wer, 
but he can still bite his bit—gcts his bite on sidew.i.s 
with the teeth that aren't worn and decayed. (i, 
yes—rats, like dogs, suffer from toothache, but there 
aren't no American dentists among rats to fix “em up 
with gold crowns. Wandering again. Dut vere 
neither of us in a hurry, and I like to tell my story 
my own way, If there was a window I'd open t!— 

ou’re sweating so—but there's no window in this cellar 

elow ground !”” . ; 

The tallow dip in the bottle-candlestick was fla-.ins 
badly, and Old Stump snipped the wick with 1.3 
fingers, and the light became steadier and brizhter. 

“That's better?” he said. “ By the light asi 
is, I could almost count the beads of sweat sta 
out on your forehead. Queer, isn’t it, bow thias: 
one. I can't help wondering if those beads of s.i° 
don't each of them stand for some poor, silly cil 
who didn't quite know where she was—that you ! A 
wrong, or some weak wife you tempted astray—wii's 
her man was out working—thinking of her—te.srs 
for her—sweating for her—as you're sweating n” 
dreaming, as he sweated and toiled, of getting bes 
to her with the set of sun, and secing her waiitns 1" 
him on the threshold of the shanty he had rizge. 
with his own hands—and to find her gone! 

A rat squeaked. . _ 

“And though I would have killed you both. ~~“ 
and sharp, if I'd come hot on you—and for yeu! 
was hot, in a sort of slow-burning way——l dk 
forgiven you and tried to forget her if youd tert 
her kindiy—though you were a rotten, dirty, bass: 
door thief ! . I 

“ But youdidn't, dog! But I'm libelling dogs » licu 
call you one! Dogs don't kill their lady-loves. , 

“Oncel had arat—Nero. I'd done with meu Lag 
women. Nero that snuggled close, came ™ a : 
called—slept with me—you re shivering ! Nero oy 
leave me for another man. He was @ rat- nol, ® 
woman. There was a warm place in my pocket ve 
him, a warm place in my heart for him, ao if oe ' 
more hungry than I, he had the bigger share of a 
and cheese. But he died. He gave his life— ue 
man. He was in my pocket—he had to go wi" 
I went—he never squeaked—he never Sjiin" 
but when we got back from the tunnel-shaft- = = 
had gone down it, if he'd been a dirty hound, Tl’: 
left him there! But when we got back, Nero <9 
1, for all 
nea 


The brain of the tortured man remembered, 1. 
his hideous agony. Babbage had set the trap 
ickles ! os 
Pe Still wandering on!” went on Old Stump. Sib 
one thing leads on to another, and we're ncilsct tL 
peaked 108 time. I suppose if I showed pon Le 
cage with a dozen rats in it, youcouldn’t tell the hse 
rat from the Cockney, the old un from the ou : 
or the Welshman. That fcllow squeaking Dry!) | 
Welshman—he came up Thames in 3 collier 1 : 
Cardiff! Coal isn’t vittles! You could see tht 
him almost—and he’s hungry still. Stud ath 
One of the tortured man’s eyes had gone bi" 
as if a small blood-vessel had burst. ‘ms att 
Old Stump lurched away with his bottle ¢4! 
(Continued on page 1212.) 
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etick, and picked up 8 crowded rat cage. The nearness 
of light excited them, and they crawled and fought 
and squealed, and tumbled over, and became mixed 
up with ene another indescribably. 

Tho tortured man shut his eyes as Old Stump held 
the cage up before him. : 

““-You know how these rat cages work. The door's 
kept down with a strong spring. Now if you were to 
open the door, the whole lot would be out and all over 
the place before you could say Jack Robinson—if 
you weren’t gecged. But when you've lived among 
rats, and han ‘em as long as I have, you can play 
with thom like small childreo.” - 

The tortured man’s eyes were still shut. The rats 
squealed and fought in the cage suspended above him. 

But, bless your life, what you couldn't do is nothing 
to me. I can let them out—one at a time. As I'm 
going to do presently. Steepy are you, that you keep 
your eyes shut ? Or am I boring you 2” . 

The cyes opened, one bloodshot now, and shrieked 
again silently for mercy. 

But there, I keep on wandering! Where was 1? 
I've got mixed up—what with rats and terriers—and 
men and women. Same time, we can jump a bit of 
time. It doesn’t matter much what I did, after my 
head began to think at the end of three months, 
men nursing me ag gently and tenderly as women. 
It docsn’t matter much ff I was more often drunk 
than sober—if I shot a man in a saloon—and killed 
another with my fists—if I tried Klondyke and didn’t 
find gold—and found a diamond in Kimberloy between 
the toes of a Kaffir—if I fought a prize-fight, and 
should have won, if I hadn't gone into the ring half 
drunk. That's neither here nor there. But the 
. while—all along—drunk or sober—more often drunk— 

something kept saying to me I should come upon you 

and ber, eooner or later. I came upon her first.” 

_ Memory caused the veins to stand out on Old 

Stump’s forehead. : 

_ “Since then,” he went on, bringing his face close to 

the tortured man’s and glaring into those awful eyes, 

“ye wondered sometimes—dreaming of the hour 

when you would fall into my hands—whether 1 

should roast you alive, or make rats’ meat of you. 

But my fancy now is for rats’ meat!” 

And then he chuckled with a touch of hideous 
sardonic humour, and shook the rat cage he erlpped, 
and frightened its occupants into making an appalling 

in. 

““ Yes—rats’ meat. But I'm wandering off again. 
I came upon her first—saw her still enacted tack, 
twisted and tortured with fear, through the bars of 
the disguised Innatic asylum in wnich you'd put her 

.away—through the bars with smoke and flame mixed 
behind her. 

“ But she didn’t die then as you wished and thought, 
though the light was burned from her eyes and her 
face was seared—and ugly to all eyes but mine. She's 
at rest now, you scum !—at pense. And her last days 
were peace in the quiet of t' country—husband and 
wife come together again. She was content to listen 
to the birds she couldn't see and to smell the sweet 
scents of the am, she had loved as a girl—before 
you came into her life, stole her, and taught her to 
smoke cigarettes, drug herself and drink, and paint a 
face—that once didn’t need paint—like a woman 
of the streets. 

“ Before she fell asleep she had told me everything— 
the tricks you played at the Siddons Academy of 
Dramatic Art—of that room of yours where you tried 
the voices of young fools of girls who fancied them- 
selves actresses, when they ought to have been at 
home helping mother or learning shorthand and typing. 

“She told me of the jobs you put up in that clever, 
devilish brain of yours—you, too clover to risk burning 
your fingers, pulling the chestnuts out of the fire, 
making monkey's paws of others. Babbage—Charlie 
the Actor—Franks. Wonderful what a lot I know— 
isn’t it? Keep quict, my beauties—but I'll give you 
a FF toast. ‘May good digestion wait upon 
appetite ! 

e shook the cage again, and the din for a few 
scconds was horrible; but the most horrible thing 
was the expression in the tortured man’s cycs. Ho 
was stretched on the awful rack of imagination—of 
anticipation. 


“The Millborongh diamonds, eh!” Old Stump’s 


huge frame suddenly shook with ironic, sardonic/ 


laughter. ‘‘ How you botched it—for all your clever 
brains and your human tools and your monkey’s paws. 
Paste—and you didn’t even get the paste! A poor little 
scatter-brained scrvant girl, whose head you'd turned, 
muddled it up for you—I'm coming to her again later— 
andI stole’em from her. Not gentlemanly on my part, 
was it? But I was bitter against anything in petti- 
coats then, and I lived on rats, and what else I could 
ee 

gain aughed with a shaking of his huge body, 
and the rats, shaken in their cage enubalod a kind ot 
shrill accompaniment to his mocking notos, 

“TI made more money out of ‘cm than you, for all 
your brains. Mado a Society woman cringe—ha, ha !— 
and a bully of a Chief Constable look like a whipped 
schoolboy. Nice character { was; nice character I 
am still.” What did I care? And the moncy came in 
ascful—when I wanted a cottage in the quict of the 


Now ladies! Can you tell me the difference between a pair of spats ard 6 gouseberry pie? (Turn to page 


country, 
could sit, without 


with a garden and arbour where she 
Fein stared at—my wife. See 


That’s where her rested. 


when she fell asleep—her last sleep. Just lke sleep. 


ust w 
the rat-catcher of Diver Street, sight of whom scares 


and call 


—before you came along with your . 
your pretty fancy wa s—and that we were just honey- 
Re tuat she and I—and a 
t sleep. A 


in our shan’ 


He shook the cage, and the rats squealed. 
irded. ‘* Guilty !’ as plain 
as ible—and no recommendation to mercy.” 

The t of the bound and g man writhed. 

“ And poor little servant-girl—with a. baby ! 
Couldn't you Bere hi ber clone a os vf ~ 
jury, do you find the prisoner guilty or not guilty o! 
tekaying girl under a false form of marriage and 
subsequently deserting her and her offspring ?” 

He held up the cage. 

“They don’t even want to leave the box to consider 
their verdict. Hark at the foreman—hark at them all! 
Guilty—shout it louder, you beauties! Guilty—go 
on again—guilty !” 

He was swinging the cage round, and the rats 
squealed in a panic-stricken chorus. 

“And the sentence, you beauties ?” 

Round he swung the cage again. 

“Hark at 'em—what theyre saying? Can’t you 
hear ‘en—the Russian, the Cockney, and the We ish- 
man, and the big foreman, and the grey, cunning 
old ‘un? ‘Leave him to us—leave him to us!’” 

The eves were c : 

“So i will—but there's no hurry.” 

He set down the on the tortured man’s chest. 
It quivered and shook under the heavings of the man’s 
body and the rats squealed and fought among them- 
selves, and bit at the wires in their struggle for freedom. 

“Now,” said Old Stump, “if I were to let tnose 
beauties loose and leave you alone with them, what 
would ta do? You see, I’ve made a special study 
of rats. ell, first of all, they'd nose round the cellar 
for scraps, not taking any particular notice of you— 
crawling over you—over your face—but not giving 
any particular attention to you at first—it not entering 
into their minds at first that there was a meal to be 
made of you. 

“ But there are no scraps here worth mentioning, 
and it’s wonderful how hunger sharpens the wits of 
rats as well as men. Then, getting hungrier and 
hungrier, they'd to sort of nose round you and 
kind of scent something—this is meat of sorts. Let’s 
have a try, anyway. And then one would give 
nibble, but you'd squirm, tightly-bound as you are— 
and that would scare him off. 

“ But, after a bit, gettl hungrie and having had a 
nibble, he would come bac! ost likely this biggest 
and fiercest fellow of the lot. He might be scared 
azain, but he says to himself—he wriggles but he 
doesn’t do me ay bee Let's have another taste, 
and he does, and then he tells the others that have been 
watching him—rats, like men, follow a leader—that 
it’s not half bad, and then the Russian, perhaps, 
joins in, and then the Welshman, and then the old 
‘un that has to chew sideways because his front tecth 
aren’t as good as they used to be. 

“ Thon, like as not, two of em would start fighting— 
each having a fancy for one particular spot—and onco 


rats begin to fight, it sort of and, before 
eid knew quite where you were, the whole boiling 
lot would be fighting on top of you.” 


The awful eyes were open, watching him. 

“T’m going to let ’em out, one by one. This isn’t 
the only little lot. When the lot is loose, I’m going to 
ro out this br geen they'll find you in tho dark! 

ut, after , there's no particular hurry. It’s 
wonderfully fine and the sun’s shining up above. If 
you'd like a snooze or time for reflection, now's your 
chance. I’m going to have a stroll.” 
He picked up the cage and put it on the man’s 
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eheaknuain, “Put:the weithe-and tha twisiot Mic beac 
vas dit to sli wist of bis bid, 


off. 
“TI must tighten you up a bit!” muttered (4 


Stum; 


P- 
Then his expression went awful, and the veins =::'. 


denly stood out on his forehead. 


“Yé you'd only been kind to her—been guil:'y 


faithful to her—I'd have epared you!” 


He tightened up the bon ut out the licht. 

A sound of a bolt being withdrawn, of a key turn. ! 
and withdrawn. The closing of a door, and the sw: i 
of its being locked on the outside, and Stanlcy 1. . 
was alone in darkness, gagged and bound, ani : 
his companions, thoughts and rats. 

He prayed—he who had never prayed before sii.» 
childhood—for unconsciousness, for death. But neiti. 
was granted him. 

Could he have cursed he would have cursed ni. + 
horribly. Fool—fool—fool to have come to Enzlaui: 

But perhaps they were searching for him. ~ 

Would those rats never be still! 

He would have welcomed the police, the dock—ev 
the pate if they would aed spell escape from thi. 
awful darkness and contemplation of the death i, 
which he had been sentenced ! 

The drop and the ro it would be meriii ' 
Penal servitude for life—he would greet the senten 
with a burst of laughter and thank the judge. |: 
would be heaven to this, and Bleakmoor a luxuri: 
hotel! Who was that? 

Someone talking to him in a deep contralto voicc. ° 

If only those cursed rats would not make so mu \ 
din, he could hear what she was saying. 

But it was her voice—Beatrix Delorme’s. \..: 
it had change It was Fairy Willow, talking to lh. | 
out of the darkness. What was she saying? 

““Make me your wife in the eyes of the law- in 
God's sight I am—but make me your wife for wir 
little one’s sake——"’ 

Not a voice at all. Only rats squealing and gnawii: 
at bars. What if they should bite their way out : 

No; it was a voice, a baby’s. A baby ill, and cryi.: 
somewhere in the darkness. 

No. It was Neruda, refusing him money! [Io.", 
fool, fool! Why had he come to England ? 

One of those rats was fres . . . was crawli; 
over him . . . nibbling at his face. . 

No; only imagination. Imagination ? 

He must not go mad! Something might bhapp. 
They must be looking for him. They cou d not hav: 
him: He had put up the Millborough jewel roblw;. 
but he had never quitted London. He would con! : 
everything. Babbage collared the jewels and plan:-s1 
them in the woodman’s hut ; but Fairy carricd off 1: 
bag by mistake, instead of her own. Charlie ant 
Franks did Stevens in. He would confess, if on’; 
they would come along, the police—rescue him. 

Sounds—heavy tramping fect—mufiled voices. 

The police ! 

They had come! Hurrah for penal servitu’ ' 
Guilty, my lord. God bless the jury for finding | 
guilty, and you, my lord, for sentencing me to |! 
servitude for life! No rats. If you -pentcn i 
me to rats—thank you, my lord, and may Hews 
reward you for extreme kindness! . 

Not t lice? Those sounds only imaginati.n? 

Not standing in a dock, thanking judge and ju? 
Where then ? 

Hundreds of them—there must be hundreds of Ul 
—swarming over him now—Russian, Cockacy, W: 
grey and black rats—with monstrous glowing eyes « 
teeth like tiger's fangs! a 

Where was the Pied Piper of Hamelin? Why” ' 
he not come with his flute? Yes, He could | 
it—the strange, melancholy note of tweedliny j); ~ 
Heaven be praised—the Pied Piper had come! 

He could see him—a strange, ragged figure. as © 
remembered him in a picture-book that he had Jo. | 
as a child, and the hundreds of rats that had Is 4 
swarming over him were swarming away after the Pij" 

Could he have uttered sound he would have lauz i 
with childish joy. . . + ; 

But he ‘wand have screamed like a child the n+‘ 
moment, could he have found voice. 

The Pied Piper had ceased playing ee 
rats were swarming back . . - all over bin - 
all over him. . . - 

Not the Picd Piper at all! 

Old Stump was bending over him! No! ; 

No one—only darkness, and rats making a nolse '1 


€ . 

No. Iron bars. He was mad! Ina lunatic asyl 3 
—beating—beating—beating against the bars; !:¢ 
better, even this, thao rats! And over yonder 0% 
another barred window—beating and_ecrean:in 
Beatrix Delorme—and at another Fair Willow. sa 8 

No. Women were tearing him to p' eces—girls pil 
the Academy—this was almost as bad asrats! Wit 
nailsthey had! No. They must be claws—talons: | 

And then the women changed back again into ra:s! 

* 


1 


3 


This time the sounds were real, the turnin; of te 
, and the heavy steps. $5 ll 
Lose was 8 afd ts match. Old Stump lit ‘-* 
candle and bent over the figure on the mattress, 
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Prescribed for Members of the Royal Family 


Kutnows Powder 


(By Appointment to H.H. the Maharajah of Kapurthala) 
The Greatest Liver Stimulant in the World 


For a Free Sample Send in the Coupon Below 


Removes Constipation and its Attendant Evils 
Ensures Relief to Sufferers from Indigestion 
Conquers Rheumatism, Sciatica, and Gout 


Rouse Your Liver Free 


UNLESS THE LIVER is roused into healthful 
and vigorous action, a fruitful crop of ailments, 
painful in themselves and disastrous in their result, 


arise. ‘These include: © 
Constipation, Dulness of Complexion, 
Flatulence, Loss of Appetite, 
Headache, Drowsiness, 
Depression, Furred Tongue, 
Irritability, ~ Eczema, 


Disinclination to Work 
KUTNOW’S POWDER is the groat Liver tonic. 

It compels that vital organ to act as nature 
intended, and drives away discomforting and 
dangerous attacks of Liver Torpor. 

[Tt BANISHES “liverishness,” with its attendant 
evils, clearing off excessive Uric Acid—which 
roduces such painful and dangerous ailments as 
Phoumulisr, Sciatica, and Gout—and urges the 
Bowels to the work which Nature intended and 
without which health and “ fitness” for life disappear. 
It enables one to face the duties of each passing day. 
Before Kutnow’s Powder, Vacillation, Inability to 
Concentrate the Mind, Feelings of Heaviness and 
Despondence vanish. 

Readers of Pearson’s Weekly are invited 
to try Kutnow’s Powder free. Send the Coupon, 
with your name and address written in it, and a 
free sample will be sent to you. 


Try this Free Sample 


| AC-SIMILE OF 
SHALL SAMPLE 


THis COUPON 

entitles you to 
a Free Sample of 
Kutnow’s Powder, 
so that you can try 
it and prove its in- 
valuable qualities 


| 


without cost. Write 
in your name and 
address and post to 
Messrs. Kutnow. 


TRIAL SAMPLE 
Ld 


KUTNOW’S 


Improved Effervescent Carisbad 


POWDER. 


S.KUTNOW & C2 LY, 41,Farringdon Rt 


ondon,e.c. will be sent by 


return of post. 


All Rights Reserved 


The Free Sample 


Cleanse Your System Free 


READ THIS voluntary testimony, and then send 
for a free sample of Kutnow’s, which cleanses 
the System and ensures Health. 


Mr. H. G. Tunstall writes: 


“Some months ago I purchased_a bottle of your Powder, 
which I am delighted to say has proved most beneficial to 
members of my family, who have found it a perfect 
remedy for the Liver, Indigestion, Headache. As regards 
its qualities as a ‘Pick-me-up,’ it has proved many times 
what a splendid tonic it is, and that it has no equal. 
Kindly forward me another bottle, as I do not wish to be 
without it. I should like you to bring this to the notice of the 

ublic, as I am sure your Powder would be a blessing to every 
ousehold.—Valkyrie Road, Westcliff-on-Sea.” 


Mr. W. Forrest writes: 


“T used to be under the impression that Kutnow’s Powder 
was one of those nauseous medicines usually associated with 
the words ‘Carlsbad’ and ‘Salts,’ but find that the taste is 
very pleasant and the results undoubtedly beneficial. I had 
been a victim to Constipation for years, and also a sufferer 
from Rheumatism, but your Powder has cured me. One of the 
chief effects of your Powder is the happy sensation of fecling 
in perfect health.—Oaker Villa, Nelson Strect, Carlisle.” 


insist on Kutnow’s Only 


There is only one Kutnow's Powder. The guarantees of genuine- 


* mess are the Registered Trade-mark, ‘‘ The Mirschensprung or Deer 


Leap,” and the fac-simile signature, ‘S. Kutnow and Co. Ld.,” 
which appear on both wrapper and label. All chemists supply 
Kutnow's in 2s. 9d. bottles, or it will be sent post-paid in the 
United Kingdom for 3s. from Kutnow's London Offices. 


Send This for a Free Sample 


The Free Trial Coupon— 


To S. KUTNOW & CO. Ld, 
41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Please send me, free and post-paid, a trial sample 
of Kutnow’s Powder. 


If posted in unsealed cnrclope use only yd. stamp 1 
Pearson's Weekly, 6/6/12. 
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DAINTY DISHES and 
HOME HINTS. 


Cocoa-nut Cookies. 

Take one cupful of butter, two of sugar, one 
of ted cocoanut, two eggs, and a tablespoonful 
of fakin powder. Add a teaspoonful of essence 
of vanilla, and beat all together till smooth. Then 
flour the board, roll out the mixture, cut into small 
rounds, and bake a pale brown. 

ix-Cup Pudding. 
Take one breakfastcupful each of suet 
(chopped), flour, breadcrumbs, raisins and currants 
(mixed), and milk. Mix all the dry ingredients 
together, pour in the milk, and stir well. Place in 
a ased basin, and boil for four hours. (This 
makes an excellent pudding for children, is 
economical, and wholesome.) 
Spiced Cod 

Take a piece of cold cod, set it in a deep dish, 
and remove all the skin carefully. Then boil 
together half o pint of best vinegar, half a dozen 
cloves, half a dozen peppercorns, two whole all- 
spice, and a little aalt. When this cae has 
boiled for five minutes, pour it over the fish slowly. 
Let it stand all night, next day drain, wipe dry, and 
serve with salad. 
Rhbubarb Leaves 

Make a dainty vegetable. . Remove any of the 
coarse veins and soak the leaves for half an hour. 
Then place them in bé&iling salted water, to which 
a mall piece of soda has been added. Boil till 
tender in an open saucepan. When cooked, strain, 
and squeeze out all the water. Mash with a little 
butter, salt, and pepper. Serve on s hot dish— 
with hard-boiled eggs if preferred.—({Prize tron by 
Miss C. M. Garticx, Homestead, Old Southgate, 
Middlescz.) 


and HINTS 


3 Tea-cakes Cooked in Papakuk Bags: 
Golden Cakes. 

Take half a pound of butter, beat it to a 
cream, and add six ounces of sugar and the yolks 
of three eggs. Beat all together, then add one 
pound of self-raising flour and three ounces of 
chopped orange-peel. Mix and divide into sina!! 
buns. Place these in a greased baz and cook on a 
grid shelf for twenty minut. 


Yorkshire Tea-cakes. 

Cream the white of one egg with its weight in 
butter and sugar. Then beat the white of a second 
egg with its weight in ground rice and self-raisir.+ 
flour. Mix this to a light dough with a tablespoon- 
ful of milk. Butter two [amine spread the mixture, 
one over each plate, and bake in a Papakuk bag for 
fifteen minutes. Then spread one cake wit) 
eos jam and place the other on the top. Scive 

ot. . 
Ladies’ Fingers. 

Beat two eggs very lightly and add a cupful 
of sugar with a few drops of essence of lemon. Add 
enough self-raising flour to form a firm dough. Roll 
out, cut into strips, and put into a buttercd Lag, 
Cook for fifteen minutes, 


Tells You About the Stitches Chiefly Used 
in Dressmaking. 


Waen I first started dressmaking I always 
wanted to tack everything up and then put it 
through the machine, What a lot of good stuff I 
spoiled ! : : 

So I’m making bold to talk about stitches this 
week—just needle-and-cotton stitches. 

Now, in clothes of any kind, you will always have 
seams, and you must make 4% 
them in different ways, accord- 
ing to the sort of stuff you 
are using. If you have a thin 
stuff — muslin, chiffon, silk, 
taffeta, zephyr, or lawn—you 
will often make French seams ()/§ 
upon it, in the way shown by my & 
first picture. 

French seams always go on = French seams, 
washing garments—more often 
then not, at least—because they don’t fray out 
when they are laundered. 

Lay the edges of your stuff together and seam 
them up at the right side of the material. Don't 
take a very deap hold. A quarter of an inch is 
quite enough. en turn your stuff to the wrong 
side and seam it up again, so that the raw edges 
are held in under the second row of sewing, and 

there is nothing rough to be seen 
either at the right side or the 


a 
A felled seam is often used on 
underclothes, because it lies flatter 
/) | thana French one. 
Lay the edges of your stuff one 
on the other, with the under one 
Vy, projecti about a quarter of an 
inch, as shown in the second picture. 
Run them up. Then turn over the 
projecting , tuck it in, and hem 
it down, so that it quite covers the 
AS under one. Felling is done on the 
Running and wrong side of the material. 
felling. If you are sewing very thick stuff 
—such as serge or cloth—you must 
not fell it, for this would be too lumpy. ‘You must 
just run it up at the wrong side of the matcrial, 
press back the edges of the seam, 
and then snip or overcast them 
to keep them from fraying. 
There are some hems which 
you don’t turn in double— 
those on flannel, for instance, and 
those on very thin stuffs, such 
as lace ornet. These look better 
when they are herring-boned. 
Turn in your hem singly, and 
then sew across and across it, as 
shown in picture number 3, Ono 
row of stitches comes on the 
body of the material, and onc on 
the turned-up piece. Takeonlya How herring- 
small hold with your needle, so boning is done. 
that the stitches which show 
through to the right side may be wy neat. 
Frills of any kind look best when they are 
whipped on, I have seen them felled on some- 
times, but this is lumpy, and not nice. Damp 
your fingers, and use them for rolling the raw 
ge of tho stuff inwards at the wrong side. Then 
lay the frill to it, as shown in the last illustration, 
and hold them together by 
little overcasting stitches. 
This is the way to put on 
A. | { a straight frill. te you have 
ri” a gathered one, you must 
roll and whip the edge of it 
an Lope ioon it a on ve 
whipping thread, roll the 
Whipping ona frill. of Oe tuft, and go on fu 
as shown in the picture. 
There are ever so many more little wrinkles 
about sewing which I could tell you if I had time. 
If any lady who reads this feels that she would 
like to ask me anything, I shall be proud and 
pleased to hear from her, and will answer her letter 
straight away.—Your respectful friend, 
Tue LitTLE DRESSMAKER, 


When Removing the Bag, : 

Lift the grid out with the bag resting on it, 
Fasten the Ends 

With two or more clips, folding them over 
twice. 
Touch Neat and Poultry! 

Can made quite tender and palatable it 
cooked in paper bags. 
No Smell of Cooking 

Pervades the house or flat where Papakub 
bags are used in place of pots and pans, 
When Cooking In a Gas Oven, 

+ the gas and leave it on for ten minutes 

before placing the bags on the grid shelf. 


To Clean Prying-pans Quickly, 

. Rub them with salt as soon as they are finished 
with, then dry them with a cloth. 

When Bolling Beef, 

Add a few drops of vinegar to tho water; 
this will make the joint more tender. 
Place a Pinch of Salt 

In a cask of paraffin and the danger of 
explosion will be considerably lessened. 
To Keep Meat Presh In Warm Weather, 

Sprinkle the joint lightly with dry bran and 
hang it in a cool place where there is a current 
of air. 

To Clean Straw Hats: 

To clean white straw hats, rub with a slice of cut 
lemon, rinse with cold water, and stiffen by brushing 
with a brush dipped in a weak solution of gum 
and water. Black straw hats should be thorough! 
brushed to remove dust, then painted over vith 
a mixture of equal portions of gum and ink, 
Chemical Ball 

Is good for removing grease or paint from cloth 
and linen. Take half an ounce of fuller’s earth, 
half an ounce of pipe-clay, one ounce of salts of 
tartar, one ounce of ox gall, one ounce of spirits 
of wine. Pound the hard portions, and mix the 
assets well together; wet the stain with 
cold water and rub it well with this ball, then 
sponge with a little cold water, and the stain will 
disappear, without in any way injuring the colour 
of the material. 


How to Banish 
- Wrinkles Quickly 


(From Guide to Beauty.) 


Bags 

s Must be on the inside to prevent the 
food from sticking to the paper, except in tho case 
of pastry. 
Paper Bags . 

Must not be placed on a hot baking sheet or they 
will burst. The grid should be placed in the oven 
with the loaded bag upon it. 

Puddings 

Can be left in their bags with the gas turned 
down low until they are required. In this way 
they will keep hot, but will not continue cooking, 
Gas Rings. 

Food can be cooked in Papakuk bags on a ¢a°- 
ring. All that is required is a tin oven, which ca 
be bought quite cheaply at any ironmonger's. 
Onions 

Can be cooked in the same oven with the most 
delicately flavoured foods without in any vi" 
impairing the flavour of the latter, when the 
cooking is done in Papakuk bags, 

To Dish Up. . . 

Slip the bag containing the food on a dish, stit 
the sides and bottom with a pair of scissors, awl 
gently draw the paper from under the meat or 
vegetables, as the case may be. 


De 


How to “Shed” A 
Bad Complexion. 


(From Woman’s Realm.) 


If the average woman only knew it, it is not so 
difficult to preserve the youthful contour and 
velvety smoothness of complexion. Every woman 
hates to see her face wrinkled or baggy, and 
practically every one has experimented with some 
sort of patent remedy in the effort either to 
remove such condition or ward it off. 

As a matter of fact, the most effective remedy 
in the world is one that any woman can easil 
obtain at a nominal price. lat her get a stnall 

Be eat of parsidium (jelly-form) at her 
c 
c 


It’s foolish to attempt to cover up or hide @ 
sallow complexion, when you can so easily remove 
the sallowness, or the complexion itself. Rows 
and the like on a brownish skin only emphas -? 
the defect. The better way is to apply pure mcr 
colized wax—the same as you would cold cream ~ 

utting it on at night, removing it in the cn ae 
ing with warm water and soap, following wit bi 
dash of cold water. The effect of a few app’ 
tions is simply marvellous. The half-dead cul i? 
is absorbed by the wax—painlessly, gradualiy. ae 
tiny imperceptible partic es—revealing the be! 
tifal velvety white new skin beneath. = 

No woman need have a sallow, blotchy, pin 8 
or freckled complexion if she will just go . s 
chemist’s, get some pure mercolized wax anu > 
as suggested. 


emist’s, and apply it daily as she would cold 
ream. The results are surprising and instan- 
taneous. Even after the vory first applicution a 
marked improvement is apparent. e wrinkles 
are less in evidence an‘ tne face has a comfortable, 
snug feeling of firmness *‘.at is most delightfal. 


—For the best replies I will give five Blue Bird Brooches. Mark postcards ‘‘Spats.”’ (See page 1216.) 
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_. Here is the new 
large tin of BIRpD’s 


—the Custard that is 
always good. 


There is only one quality—Whcther you 
buy the 1d. pkts., 4d. or 74d. boxes, or this 
new large 83d. tin, you may be sure 


is the best Custard. Its absolute purity and 
clean fresh flavor make it supreme. 


The Dish in Season: 


Gooseberries, the first of the fruits, with Bird’s— 
the really nutritious Custard. 4:- 


‘Y Bird’s 


“There's delight 
in every bite.” 


Gives new life, renewed strength, greater 
vigeur, vitality, and reserve 
strength. Will you try just one bottle? 
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: LILY 
| WY CARAMELS 


Delicious,creamy sweets made with fresh milk, 


pure sugar, and crisp new season’s almonds, 
Made by Clarke, Nickolls & Coombs, Ltd., London. 

A food of great nutritive value 

which can be made suitable for 

any degree of digestive power by 
the simple process of letting it 
stand for a longer or shorter period 
at one stage of its preparation. 


BUY YOUR BIKE FROM ME 


T sell—and Iam the only man in the World 
k» who is able to do > a splendidly made 
and beautifully-finish 


a 
COVENTRY CYCLES, for £3 10¢. cach 
(Makers’ Price, £6 6s.) 
| == Ad UALITY HIGHEST- E (Makers’ 
9s.) for onl itand 
eae | 
I supply brand now 1912 swiprr, 
PREM COVENTRY - ONALLENG 
REMINGTON, 8) 
and other well-known Cyclcs from Ba. 
{require a Small Deposit only to be pai 
days’ approval, 


When strength is returning after illness, a carefully 
regulated and increasing amount of exercise for 
the digestive functions is beneficial. Benger’s Food 
is the only food which can be prepared so as to 


give the stomach this regulated amount of work. 


i} \ 
© Want could possibly’ be fasres Aan 

money. co ¥ 

than that ? nee bs 


Q Write for Lists. 


A full descriptive booklet may be obtained free from 
BENGER’S FOOD Ltd., Otter Works, Manchester. 
New York Branch Office: 92 William Strect. 
Benger’s Food is cold in tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere, 


‘A LITERARY GEM! 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. _ 


Judging by the number of houses round there it 

doesn’t seem to me that it ever had anything te do 
’ .\ with shepherds.” —— 

That is where ie are mistaken; ALBINO. Years 

-wo the district had very few houses on it. Not 

éa» from what is now 8 Tube station was 

: + anert for grazing. im 


~$ e/ues* ; 
large dw 
this bush, and u- 
round and ‘guard his u.. wt he 
used to take shelter under....... tho friendly 
branches. In time this bush became known as the 
Shepherd’s Bush, a fame which has stuck to the 
district ever since. 


AN INDIGNANT LOVER: 

InpronanT has had a quarrel with his sweetheart, 
and, as he pute the caso, I certainly think that he 
has the right to be annoyed. Here is his letter: 
“My sweetheart and J have quarrelled because I 
found out that ehe showed my letters to her friends, 
and they used to make fun of them. Naturally I 
objected, and she says that once she has reccived 
my letters she has a right to do what she likes with 
them. That may be all right as far as argument is 


‘Tis issue of P.W. contains a piece of descrip: 
tive writing that is equal in its brilliant word-paint- 
ing and dramatic power to anything to be found 
in the famous novels of this country’s greatest 
authors. 

That is saying a lot, but it’s not by any means an 
exaggeration, as you yourself will agree if you 
this week's instalment of “A Strange Sin." 
Old Stump, the queer, fierce, and passionate 
character who was once a fairly wealthy man, and 
who descended to the calling of rat-catcher, gets the 
callous scoundrel, Stanley Jack, in his power, in his 
cellar in Diver Street. Stanley Jack ruined Old 
Stump’s wife as he also ruined Fairy Willow 


and many another poor, innocent girl. Now the | concerned, but I think that I am right in being 
day of reckoning has come. Old Stump has decided with her.”»— 


an 

50. do I, Ixbicnaxt. Love letters are sacred 
things, and they are intended for the loved one’s 
eyes and hers alone. To make fun of your letters 
or to allow her friends to qo 80 is not playing the 
game, to say the least of it. If she continues to do 
so in spite of your protests, then I should firmly 
decline to write to her at all, if I were you. She 
wouldn’t like you to show her letters to all your 
frionds, I am sure, 


that his rata shall be Stanley Jack’s executioners. 

But I won't spoil the thing by telling you about 
it. If you haven't read a word of the story until now, 
read this instalment. It’s a literary masterpiece ! 


THIS 1S A PACT. 

Is I wore to place a hundred odd golden sovereigns 
on a table in front of yor, and were to say to you, 
“Havo a shot at this week’s Middles, and you 


may win every one of those for yourself,” you'd 
jump at the offer and start right away to do | THR WRONG WAY TO LOOK AT IT 


Wire sends me 8 grumble with which I do not 
entirely agree. She grumbles as follows : ‘‘ When- 
ever my husband comes home he does nothing but 
talk shop. He tells me all about his office work, 
all the various people who work thero, and details 
of how business is going. Well, Mr. Editor, I am 
naturally interested to hear how he is getting on with 
his work, but I don’t want to hear accounts every 


5 om of what other people are doing, people whom 
I have never seen.’’—— 


I don’t think you are quite right in your attitude, 
Wirtz. It is a question of give and take. A man 
should be as much interested in what his wife does 
as she should be in what he dees. Your husband 
evidently thinks that his office work interests you, 
so naturally he tells you all about it. And it should 
interest you, Wiriz! I don’t call that talking 
shop exactly, If your husband played golf, now, 
and all you got out of him were such words as 
“foozle,” ‘ bunkered,” “ niblick,” and 80 on, you 
would have something to grumble about. You 
show an interest in his work, WIFIE, and he will be 
interested in yours, I am suro, 


oH, YOU MEN! 

Women are vain creatures—so aro men! But 
they don’t quite deserve all that DecEIvED writes of 
them. Here is her letter. ‘I have noticed several 
times that you have answered letters from your 
readers about the vanity of women. But the 
men aro worse. Six months ago I became engaged 
to @ young man who had a magnificent moustache 
that added greatly to his appearance Imagine 
my horror to find last week that it was a falso one ! 
I have broken off the engagement, and I shall take 
good care never to trust a man’s outward 
appearance again. I expect that half of them use 
beautifiers and other things to make themselves 
look attractive.’’—— 

Jot half of them, Decrrvep. I know I am onl 
a mero man myself, but I honestly don’t think 
that more than one man in twenty studies beauty 
secrets. I am, of course, very sorry that a false 
moustache should have parted you and your 
lover. But you evidently liked him for his 
appearance or else you wouldn’t have parted with 
him because a little of that appearance is false ! 
A man’s appearance has nothing to do with Cupid. 
He makes the most ugly mcn marry the most 
beautiful women—and t may add, in strict con- 
Decervry, that some of these beautiful 
time before the looking- 


“ Middles,” and you'd probably get some very 
good attempts, too. Secing the money printed in 
cold type on paper doesn’t conjure. u such visions 
of luxury as would the actual Bight o the gold, but 
the two things come to exactly the same thing in the 


end. 

Turn back to the first page, keep the mental 
picture of the gold in front of you waiting for an 
owner, and see if that won't stimulate you to send 
up somo “ Middles ® in this week’s contest. 
Somebody's going to win. You can’t believe it 
will be you because you never have won anything. 
But that’s no argument at all, really. It's the 
unexpected that happens. 

Stop reading this page now, ands nd ten minutes 
at‘ Middles.” It might prove the best ten minutes’ 
work you've ever done in your life. 

The prize-money has been going up every week. 
This week the first prize is £102. 


A CRICKET CONUNDRUM, 

THERE is a reason for everything. A little time 
ago I was faced with a cricket problem which, for 
the life of me, I couldn't solve. The problem was 
this : “ Why did the leg break 2” I thought about 
it for a long time, but I found no satisfactory 
solution. Suddenly I had an idea. Why not ask 
my readers 2? Some of them are sure to know the 
reason why. Hence the Footline question ‘“ Why 
did the leg break ? Now I am no longer in 
ignorance. ™ 4 

Here are some bright answers reccived : 

“Why did the leg break 2?” 

“ Bocauso it was only ‘screwed ’ on.” 

“ Because the wicket ‘ kicked.’ ” 

“ Because the wicket-keeper snapped it.” 


WHIT WIT. - 

Tuovcuts of the Whitsuntide holiday have 
evidently inspired my readers to answer wittily and 
pointedly the Footline query: “ Where are you 
yoing for Whitsuntido and why?” I note, how- 
ever, with a Linge of regret, that many of my 
readers are t20 hard up to go anywhere, For 
instance, one says : . 

“Tshallspend Whitsuntide at home, for all I have 
to spend is Whitsuntide.” He’s ina very bad way. 

Another expresses a similar idea when he decides 
to stay at home, “ Because he would rather have all 
his moncy intact than a ‘little change.’ ” 

A third is off to Portugal, where, as he says, 
* There is no ‘reign.’ Bright idea ! 

Full Footline Competition results will be found 
on red cover opposite, 


WHY SHEPHERD'S BUSH? 

“ Now that hundreds will be going to the White 
City Exhibition at Shopherd’s Bush,” writes 
ALBINO, “ perhaps you can settle a query that will 
be as interesting to them as to me. Can you tell 
me tho origin of the name of Shepherd's Bush ? 


fidence, 
women occupy a long 
glass ! 


A TRIP TO BARRY ISLAND. 

No doubt many of my readers will be glad to hear 
that with the advent of summer thousands of chil- 
dren will be taken to the country and to the seaside 
under the auspices of tho Fresh Air Fund. 

On peconias June Ist, 600 children will go from 
Cardiff for a day’s outing to Barry Island, Should 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for 


any of my readers in sine: to 


go to Barry Islar~ - their own 


expense, of cv vy can obtaii 
all’ particr . from Mr. Percy 
Thom- 


a the Fresh Air Fund, 

he sGURES. 
-knowledged, £1,003 10s. 61. 
party, £8 28.; Mr: 
.; A. R. Lamber, 


wood, 38.; Mrs. G. B 


Miss Malcomeon, 108.; 
. £5 5a.; The Misees 


a sacl 
. ‘ 
Prewett, 9d.; F 6d. 
Totnesian, 


Clayton, 
£5; C.F. Ferguson. « T : 
Matloe, 2s.; A Soldier in India, 4s.; Mrs. Howard, 1°; 
Mrs. A. Jayne, 108.; A. C., 18. 
Mrs Gardner, £16 4s.; Nellie’s 
Douglas Buchanan, £1 1s.; 
Pearce, £20; J. 8. H., £1 1e.; 
Charles Butter, £18 2s; Lt. R . 
Mrs. Edmandeon, £1 1a.; A., £2 103.; W., £1; A 
8s.; In Me’ ory, of Mrs. Barker’s little boy 
Marland, £5; D. Hibbard, £1 1s.; Mra. 
Miss E. Rhodes, 5s.; Rev. F. Darrell. 
bler, 9d.; A. B., 9d.; Ruth and Mollie, 9d.3 © 
Reader, 16.;_ A. Brewster, £1 1s.; Siz Taylors, ; 
Florrie and Blanche, 4s. Gd.; A. M. 98., 9d.; Anon., 10:.; 
Hatch End, 68.; Mrs. J. , 108.; G. W. > Mre 
Swetenham, £1; W. E. Methew, £1 Is.; 
Anon., 1s. 6d.; G. J. C., 6d.; , 2s. 
Qs. 6d.; E. H., 18.; Chess, 88.; Col. H. N. 
1; H. Arrondelle, 1s.; J. : 


Holloway, £1; H. I" 
MN: 


Magan, 1s. { Well-Wisher, 1s. 6d.; 8. W. Il. 

‘4s. 6d.; H. H. C., le; Child 
“A. Lister, £1 18.; J. F., 108.; M. 
Coc .; W._A. Spence, £5 5: . 
£1; Cecil, Uns, end Iris, o-. 
5s.; Miss Hodges, 
PF. Bird, £1; E. A 
6d.; M. E. Ker, 10: ; 


t, 10s.; Miss Oa 
3, M Durrant, 1s. 6d.; L. Se: 
Qd.; Mrs J. Craigie, 108.; A. Clarke, 
A.C as ® 


EB. We:!, 


9Od.; Miss 
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Qd.; Miss |, 


éd: (O. Night Mail, per ( 
Bailey, 17s.; Surrey House School, Arundel, £2 11 
Nellie Sanderson, 78.; Dockyard Mates on Tother, e: a 
Wolf, per J. Arlow, £2; The Klipdam  chilarer 
r Miss Clarke, £8 23.; Engineer-in-Chief'e Ol 
&. .O., H. Miles, £1 10s.; Miss oseens. 41 
Ship’e Company, H.M,8 A Brea 


< . Dido, 6s. Y 
admirer,” 2s.; Sent in with Middles, ls. Qd.; Hair: + 
fees on Chistes labs ‘per A. Eamond, te; Atie 
ertit is, 6a.; Rov. J. H. Bradish, £1; Mra; 
A. Green, 43.; 


; British rosiden!: i 
Capt. A. Malcolm, a os. 114 3 
. College, Camber ey, i Uae Os 
Pretoria, per! 


Holyhead, £1 88.; Mr. end 

Reoeas io d.; M, 

iss Pelling, 6s.; P. : ; 

; o Oe iciss D. Hilla. 38. 10d.; Mrs. J.) = 
eee Sear, 18.3 HAS. Sentinel, 17s. 6d 

Grand (P.W.) Total, £1,305 5s. 2d. 


UL FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. | 
swere or attempts must be written cn 1 
cards, to tho Editor, Peursons Wella 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. or 
srYou may take part in any number of these firt"* 
competitions, but your reply to each must be writt:1 «! 
@ eeparato postcard. : rr 
tcard must bear the usual signature of § 
5 eee es ia. Names and addresses may 2° to 


’ h titor must give his or her real acer: 
sion this condition is complied with, the c:mpc f 
torteles his Gr er yigh\ to 8 Tr 

i ac atcar 
tion for which itis intended in the top left-hand co. 
You will find thia name in the 
competifiied. all 8 foo ears may 
are fu e_ P ' 
Ked ‘ Postcard’ in the to left-bur 
a at each postcard must bear the fu 


ae arrive not later than Thursues 
ith. 

7. Each competition will 

the prizes, 

awearied to t 

8. In the event cf ties 


be divided, 
will ‘bs awarded at the 


wili be 


ted by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C . ¢" 
Printtished hy. C. ARTHUR PEARsON, L1D., : 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Stroct, London, 


a title is usedea 
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k 
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It 


esults of Footline Competitions 


COCOA, 


yet so nutritious; for many reascns 
it is a necessary adjunct to the luncheon 
Nothing is better after a hard pull when 
fresh strength is required, than a cup of FRY’S 
~ COCOA. Inthe same way FRY’S “VINELLO” 
~ “““MALATE is also a valuable pick-me-up. 


basket. 


“ RISE" CONTEST. 

invited to state in four words, each 
yning with the lettera “of RISE, why they 
-ance in salary should be given them, or 
prizes of five stylo 


ers, were 


1 begi 
ania 
w-t reasons subinitted, the 

ve beon awarded as tollows: J. J. Burke, Cross 

Man: A. E. 


, Ballasalla, Lsle of Cooke, 17 Sher- 
Pince, Kiny St., Norwich; A. H. Kyberd, 55 
n Ave, South Chingford, Essex; A. Stuart, 
vind Academy, Arbroath, N.B.; T. Tait, 107 St. 


st., Liverpool. 


“ SLIPPED" CONTEST. 

‘erg were requested to supply answers _to the 
‘Why did the teg-break?’' Five ?.W n- 
e been awarded to the following for the best 
t in: A. Andrews, 39 Victoria Rd., Bushey, 

Duffield, 102 Bulwer Rd., Uppers Edmonton ; 

R Meredith, 24 


Hull; Cc. 
Chureh St., 


St., 4 
W. Weed, 


Mont.; 


35° Dorset 
Lianidices, 
!, Sheftie!d. 


“FANCY” CONTEST. 
“is contest concise four-line verses describing 
test girl’ were asked for, and for the best 
s received the prize of a briar pipe has been 
each of the following five winners: A. Brown, 
B. Craig, 68 Grange-Loan, 
yy . W. Finch, 66. King Edward Rd., 
r. Wim. Meighen, Holly Lodge, Monaghan, Ire- 
Tait, 10 Fisher Rd.,, Meerzbrook, Sheffield. 


wate, Glasgow; 


“MUFFED" CONTEST. 
oatars were invited to contribute a eketch of a 
who had incurred the pliysical displeasure 
w-ericketers by “‘mufling ” a catch, and so 
‘Le mate. A prize of five ehillings was offered 
hest drawing, end was won by TY. J. Turner, 
Rd., S.E. 


“WHERE” CONTEST. 


ston 


ive, 


“TEETH” CONTEST. 
‘is the difference between o tooth-brush and a 
naby?" This was the question ladics wero 
«| to answer, and ten blue-bird brooches have 


i ing: Miss A. Blocksidge, 56 
"Walton trees wie Ww. B. Crosley: a0 
Ter.. Rd. 
one Hurley 6 Upper Park 
210 Orford Lane, Warring- 
Ran Angusfield House, Queen's 
est, Aberdeen; Miss V. McKey, 107 Montgomery 
Mra. a ye a Mo Carnell, 
. W. Tiddy, 6, Quarry Ter., Haatinge; 
Ward, 1, Huntley Rd., Cheadle Heath. 


Nh, Walton, Liverpool ; N 
Hu! Rd., Lockwood, Huddersticid; Mre. 
Ses 17) Lyndhurst 
. Sussex; ra. 
12 Ney Mrs. Leigh, 
ss E, B. Mackinnon 


tdinboro’; 


% nerres re 


ee ee 


W. Shackleton, 54 Oldham Road 
OW Busi 
A.C. Green, 


Rocidale. 

29 Tetrort Road, Chel-ea, SW. 

33 Gaitesby Read, King's Heath, Dirminghan. 
SIVLOGRAPHIC PENS To— 

F_ Netititon Street, Kilmarnceck, 

* Caremont Piave, Rotherhithe. 

Dalston Lane, Hackney, N.E. 

Hedlim Street Polo i 

YJ. Corberi, 9 Thornsate 


Newerast leon Tyne. 
ington, W, 


¥ ” ° ° 
Bus, °.W.” Gift Winners. 
They « -son'3"' in theie lands, 
And this them, 
s To— 
Liverpool, 
tts, 
val Creove Duneon, 
Argyllshire, N.B. 
Miss A. P. Green, 1636 Deriu ‘ing, SW. 
Mra. Webb, 52 Churchill Roac te 
Miss bE. Mowbray, 98 Central 1 Haw, E. 
Briar Pi. 
T. West, U Vineent Terrace, Wore ay . 
Mra, Lever, 18 Main Road. Moulton, - Cheshire. 
8. Tartacova, 2 Gardacu Strect, Con.. ‘a 
Angus Ha!!, 18 Burton street, Byker, 
Og” This Insurance Scheme cc *rson 
cart 


travelling as a passengei 


of Great Britain or Ireland 


OVER £13,000 ALREAD, 


We pay any numbcr of claims in. 
of each accident—not the first claim . 


£2000 mw { INSURANGL 


2 
100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING (For terms see 

below.) 


504. CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
This Insurance hg} 
£2,000 auch—-7 one only, £2,000 spevially guarantecd 
CCIDENTE AND. GUARANTEE COR. 
PORATION, LPMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Lendou, 
E., to whom ndfices of claim, under the following cunditions, 
will be paid by the above Corpor tft to the 
aA lesalrepresentative of any person killed Ly 
£2,000 
9 A i 
passenser train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (including po-t- office servautsin 
had in his, or her, possession, the Jisvranece Coupon on this 
page, or the paperain which ic is, with] wy Ler, usmal signa- 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, sv lony as 
the coupon is signed. 5 
ant 
legal representative of sneh person injured, should death rest 
from such accident within three calendar mouths thereafter, 
of its occurrence. . F 
: In the event of a pcreon, not being a railway 
g I COLO) illegal act, having thecurrent number of Pearson's 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being killed 


including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 
by THE DCKANS : 
wust be scut within soveu days to the nbove address. 
au aceident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 
railway sorting vans), andl who, at the tine of such acument, 
ture, Written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
PROVIDED ALSO, tbat the said sum shall be paid to 
and that notice of the accident be given within three days 
gervart on duty, nora suicide, nor engaged in au 
by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, although nut by 


ds good fur any number of claims vf | 


| Company, 


anacentent toany traci ia hich he, or she, may be travelling uf 
@ pass. ager, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRiD POUNDS, whether the coupon 
Le sigred or not, provided uotice in every case be given to Thr 
Ovean AceIpENT ayp GvuaRayteR Corroration, Lisitrn, 
36 to HH Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 

the ovcurrenve of the accident. 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen. 
‘tive of any cyclist who meets his death by accident whi! 
‘ually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the time o 
‘. accident had in bis, or ber, possession, the Insurane » 
on on this page, or the paperin which it is, with h 
‘sual signatire, written in ink or porn 
‘lat the foot, and thet death occurred within twenty-four 
ercafter, oud that notice was given of such aecident to 
‘orporation it above address within three days of its 
This paper may be left at bis, or her, place of 

‘Was the counen is sizned. 

\red Pounds will be paid to the legal representa. 
“dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
Sun (or ler) within the United Kingdom by a 


fa PRovtpen that death oceurs within twenty- 
fou. the reevipt of the injuries, that le (or she) 
sha seideut have signed this Coupon-Ipsuranee- 
Ticks vovided at the foot, that he (or she) sb 

notat the veroplane nor eugayed in aeronautics, 
gud th: » accident be given tu the Corporation 


occurrence, 
re of the essence of the contract, 

“gd for the current week of issue only, 
the benefit of, and is subject to the 
vn Accident and Guarantee 

1990, Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 
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